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PREFACE. 


Nearly  all  the  incidents  related  in  this  book  are 
founded  on  fact.  The  general  story  itself  is  true.  The 
journey  was  made  practically  as  described;  we  remained 
several  months  at  the  home  of  the  boys'  grandparents,  on 
a  farm  in  Kentucky;  we  then  established  our  new  home  in 
a  quiet  little  county  seat  in  Kentucky,  where  we  still 
reside.  What  was  seen,  and  heard,  and  done,  and  said, 
has  been  faithfully  recorded  in  these  pages. 

While  the  book  is  especially  intended  for  children 
and  young  people,  it  is  believed  that  all  lovers  of  nature, 
and  country  life,  will  find  pleasure  in  reading  it. 

To  the  children,  young  people,  and  all  lovers  of 
God's  great,  open  book  of  Nature,  this  book  is  affection- 
ately sent  forth. 

O.  C. 


"Peek-a-Boo!" 

Paul  and  Percy.  Brownie  and  Fontana. 


I. 

En  Route  to  the  Southland. 


The  time  set  for  our  journey  southward  has  come 
Many,  many  friends  have  called,  and  have  been  calling 
for  days,  to  say  the  last,  long  farewell.  Around  the 
corner  the  sleigh-bells  are  jingling,  and  soon  the  large? 
three  seated  sleigh,  drawn  by  fiery  steeds,  is  waiting  for 
us  in  front  of  the  house.  With  the  final  farewell  greeting, 
we  soon  are  snugly  tucked  away  in  our  seats,  and  then 
bounding  around  the  corner,  we  dash  down  the  main 
street  of  the  city  en  route  to  the  railroad  depot. 

Arriving  at  the  depot,  we  are  greeted  by  many  more 
friends  who  have  come  to  see  us  off.  After  the  mingling 
of  many  tears,  (for  this  company  of  persons  know  what  a 
separation  like  this  means  ),  the  conductor  calls  out,  "All 
aboard!"  We  board  the  train,  and  soon  the  great  engine 
is  puffing  and  groaning  as  if  heaving  for  breath,  as  away 
from  this  city  of  the  snow  we  are  swiftly  borne  onward. 
Handkerchiefs  wave  us  good-byes  as  long  as  we  can  see 
them  from  the  windows  as  we  make  the  curve. 

The  train  speeds  hurriedly  onward  as  if  eager  to 
escape  the  terrific  gale  off  Lake  Superior,  which  is  sweep- 
ing down   in   blinding  and   freezing  fury,    as  is   often  the 
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case  in  this  country  of  snow  and  ice.  We  reflect.  The 
past  is  the  past,  and  no  more  forever  shall  we  make  our 
home  in  this  frozen  land  of  the  North,  by  the  "Lady  of 
the  Snow." 

We  are  now  alone,  and  settled  down  in  our  seats. 
The  party  consists  of  wife,  two  little  sons  and  myself — 
four,  or  rather,  as  I  might  say,  wife,  two  little  sons,  my- 
self, and  our  dear  little  dog,  "Brownie."  Brownie  is  our 
favorite  pet;  he  is  the  idol  of  the  family.  He  is  of  the 
stock  of  dogs  that  belong  to  that  cold  North  country. 
There  Paul  and  Percy,  our  two  little  boys,  had  gotten 
him  from  a  friend  when  a  small  pup.  He  never  grew  to 
be  a  large  dog,  but  he  is  very  intelligent. 

He  is  a  very  sensitive  dog  also, — sensitive  as  to  the 
kind  of  treatment  accorded  him,  acting  as  though  his 
feelings  were  wounded  at  the  slightest  look  of  displeasure, 
or  the  mere  suggestion  of  reproof  of  any  kind.  So  we 
all  early  learned  to  have  regard  for  his  most  tender 
feelings. 

His  name  —  "Brownie" — was  suggested  by  his  color, 
which  is  of  a  most  beautiful  dark  brown,  shading  into  a 
lighter  brown  toward  the  lower  curving  of  his  sides. 
Paul  and  Percy  had  taught  him  to  work  in  harness,  and 
draw  them  on  their  little  sled,  which  sport  he  always 
seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  as  they. 

Those  Northern  dogs  seem  to  take  naturally  to  work- 
ing in  harness,  and  drawing  the  sled  over  the  glistening 
snow.     Physicians  visit   their   patients   in   this  way,  and 
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many  travel  for  pleasure,  and  on  business  in  this  way. 
The  Indians  used  to  draw  the  United  States  mail,  some- 
times a  hundred  miles  and  more,  with  dog  teams,  sometimes 
as  many  as  eight  and  ten  dogs  being  hitched  to  one 
mail  sled.  Thus  they  would  go,  bounding  through  the 
country,  over  fences,  and  ditches,  and  creeks,  swept  from 
the  way  under  the  drifted  snow.  The  snow  there  is  often 
five  and  six  feet  deep  on  the  level. 

It  was  no  trouble  to  teach  Brownie  to  draw  the  sled — 
it  was  natural  for  him.  Besides  we  could  teach  him  most 
everything  we  ever  attempted  to  teach  him,  excepting  to 
talk,  and  he  at  times  makes  a  desperate  effort  at  that,  and 
does  fairly  well,  especially  for  a  dog  still  teething!  He 
can  reach  up  with  his  forepaws  and  turn  the  door  knob, 
open  the  door,  and  walk  in.  He  will  sit  up  straight,  and 
when  you  wink  at  him,  he  will  wink  at  you.  He  will  not 
eat  rough,  coarse  fare  like  other  dogs;  he  must  have  the 
very  best  of  meats,  and  cake,  candies   and   dainty   things. 

No,  no;  we  could  not  leave  Brownie  behind.  The 
mere  suggestion  would  almost  break  our  hearts.  But  he 
must  be  put  in  the  baggage  car.  Pity  he  can  not  ride  in 
the  coach  and  Pullman  sleeper  like  other  white  folks  do! 
Poor  little  fellow!  Away  off  there  in  the  cheerless  bag- 
gage car,  just  as  though  he  were  nothing  more  than  mere 
baggage.  It's  a  cruel  shame!  It  is  a  heartless  law, 
too,  that  puts  a  family  pet  off  that  way  and  separates  him 
thus  from  those  whom  he  so  loves!  But  the  kind  hearted 
baggage  master  said  he  would  look  after  his  interests,  and 
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see  that  he  fared  well,  and  so  we  feel  reasonably  contented 
about  the  matter. 

"Tickets!   Tickets!'1  calls  out  the  conductor. 

A  large,  fine  looking'  man,  well  dressed  in  uniform, 
evidently  a  man  born  and  bred  in  "York  State,"  comes 
through  collecting  the  fares.  I  give  him  ours.  Looking 
at  the  tickets,  he  said,  "Mackinaw  City?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "we  wish  to  make  the  train  there  for 
Grand  Kapids;  how  long  shall  we  have  to  wait?" 

"Just  long  enough  conveniently  to  change  trains,"  he 
replied. 

And  a  tall,  lank,  lean  man  across  the  aisle,  who  looked 
like  he  might  not  have  had  a  friend  in  the  whole  world, 
nor  any  where  else,  for  that  matter,  looked  up  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  voice  mingled  with  grief  and  joy,  "Thank  my 
stars  for  that!  I  have  spent  half  the  time  the  past  two 
weeks  waiting  on  trains  to  connect,  but  now  I  suppose  my 
waiting  is  over, — my  luck  has  changed!"  And  with  this 
he  folded  himself  together  three  or  four  times, —  after  the 
sectional  plan  or  order,  you  know,  —  and  seemed  content- 
edly to  fall  fast  asleep. 

Night  comes  on  pretty  soon.  We  can  no  longer  amuse 
and  interest  ourselves  looking  out  through  the  windows  on 
the  picturesque  and  oftentimes  almost  fantastic  scenes, 
pictured  by  the  pencils  of  the  air  in  the  beautiful  snow 
and  glistening,  crackling  ices  of  the  bush  and  fields,  and 
sparkling  streams  of  this  most  marvelous  country. 
True,   "as  for  grass,  it   grew  as   scant  as  hair  in  leprosy," 
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but  for  strength  and  depth  of  beauty  of  natural  scenery, 
no  place  superior  to  this  can  be  found  on  the  American 
Continent. 

As  the  Southland  has  its  blooming1  flowers,  its  singing 
birds,  its  almost  intoxicating  balmy  air,  laden  with  the 
mingling  odors  from  summer  field  and  wood,  so  the  land 
of  the  North  has  its  scenes  of  rarest  beauty,  and  everlasting 
grandeur,  pictured  by  the  artists  of  the  air  everywhere, 
on  hill-top,  on  plain  and  on  mountain  sides;  and  in  gorges 
deep,  and  canyons  wide, —  pictured  with  a  genius  and  skill 
that  only  Nature  can  employ,  and  all  deeply  and  gorgeous- 
ly fringed  in  sparkling  jewels  of  low-hanging  frost,  as  of 
curtains  hanging  everywhere  to  hide  from  the  view  of  man 
the  little  artists  at  work  in  the  entangling,  silvery  net- 
work within.  As  one  thinks  in  terms  of  comparison  and 
contrast  of  the  beauties  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  one 
cannot  help  recalling  the  way  in  which  the  two  sections 
are  united  by  the  past,  as  he  sees 

"The  red  that  fires  the  southern  rose 
With  spotless  white  from  northern  snows." 

If  you  have  never  visited  this  Northern  country,  I  would 
advise  you  to  do  so  at  your  earliest  convenience.  The  air 
is  light  and  dry,  and  the  sky  looks  cold  and  bleak,  but 
the  blood  flows  fast  in  the  veins,  and  the  step  is  made 
light  and  sprightly.  It  is  the  land  that  borders  on  the 
possessionof  another  country, — the  place  where  our  foot 
is  firmly  planted  at  the  glittering  white  ruffles  of  the  gor- 
eously  attired  "Lady  of  the  Snow."  Yonder  between  us, 
our  great  lake,  vessels,  -  six  hundred  feet  in  length,   some 
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of  them,  and  with  a  tonnage  marvelous  and  surprising, — 
unfurl  their  sails,  and  ply  the  deep  blue  waters  of  commerce 
as  can  be  done  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Here  about 
the  lakes  the  old  earth  is  disemboweled,  and  the  copper  and 
iron  ore  given  up  to  man  by  the  dark  dungeons  of  the 
earth,  and  carried  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  As 
one  beholds  at  night  the  aurora  borealis  of  the  North,  as 
though  a  mighty  search  light  had  been  turned  on  hicn  from 
another  world,  one  stands  in  almost  breathless  silence  and 
awe,  and  wonders  if  the  gods  of  the  ancient  giants  might 
not  dwell  so  newhere  thereabouts,  an:l  if  the  light  mghfc 
not  be  reflected  from  their  glittering  swords,  which  they 
there  cross  as  the  gladiators  of  ancient  Rome  used  to  do. 
Here,  built  of  snow,  ice,  sleet  and  frost,  are  factories  and 
foundries,  ships  and  trains  of  commerce;  bridges,  mansions, 
cathedrals,  and  modern  cities,  as  well  as  ancient  ruins,  all 
appearing  under  the  sun's  beaming  rays,  sparkling  and 
bright  as  silver  sheen.  Hidden  away  in  some  of  these,  are 
the  clanking,  tinkling,  jingling  sounds  of  the  ices,  as  if 
the  bewitching  people  who  dwell  here  might  be  ringing 
the  silver  bells  in  the  cathedrals  to  call  the  world  to  the 
worship  of  their  gods  of  this  picturesque  fairyland. 

And  as  one  beholds  the  general  scene  of  stupendous 
grandeur, — the  snow-clad  fields  with  hillocks,  and  drifts,  and 
ridges,  and  ledges,  and  crystal  cliffs,  of  the  beautiful  white; 
sleet,  and  ice,  and  frost,  and  flowing  streams  with  moving 
masses  of  ice  and  snow,  and  dangling  icicles  all  about, — 
"On  the  front  of  the  falls,  like  mute  horns  of  silver  on 
shadowy  walls," — festoons,  and  garlands,  and  wreaths;  cor- 
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onals  and  chaplets;  vases  and  jardiniers  and  cornucopias  of 
beautiful  things,  too  delicate  and  rare  to  be  left  unpro- 
tected, and  exposed  too  to  the  fierce  breathings  of  the 
winds, —  all  built  up  in  fields  and  forests,  and  hills  and 
dales,  with  the  blaze  of  the  brilliant  sun  in  the  heavens 
above, — one  becomes  enraptured  beyond  the  power  of 
mere  human  words  to  express. 

The  scene  is  one  of  almost  endless  variety.  Red, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  purple,  gray,  and  all  other  conceiv- 
able shades  and  colors,  as  if  from  sapphire,  emerald,  ruby 
topaz,  amethyst,  pearls,  opals  and  diamonds,  hung  here 
and  there  in  lavish  plenitude  till  the  whole  becomes  a 
scene  almost,  if  not  quite,  unequaled  anywhere  else  in 
nature's  boundless  realm. 

Echoes  find  no  haunts  in  this  rarefied  air,  but  your 
merest  whisperings  are  housed  in  little  castles  of  the  air 
of  most  delicate  texture,  and  of  purest  white,  and  are 
carefully  borne  as  by  waiting  spirits  to  these  dwellings  of 
the  gods  of  eternal  snow  and  ice.  No  wonder  some  one 
has  suggested  that  in  the  region  of  eternal  ice  and  snow, 
a  little  farther  north,  the  Goblins,  Ghouls  and  Ice-spirits 
attend  the  Siren,  who  sits  on  a  shining  throne  of  purest 
white,  "In  mantle  of  snow,  decorated  with  glittering 
icicles,  her  hair  sparkling  with  frost  spangles,  crooning 
a  lay,  which  the  north  wind  sings  so  monotonously,  her 
voice  husky,  and  eyes  bright  as  Venus',  shining  over  the 
waste  of  sleet  on  a  cold,  clear  night." 

But  the  gathering  gloom  without,  occasioned  by  the 
sweeping  storm  of  impenetrable  snow  filling  the  air,  bear- 
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ing  down  on  us,  a  veritable  swooping-  blizzard,  and  the 
uninteresting  monotony  of  surroundings  in  the  coach, 
seem  to  contribute  to  the  spell  of  drowsiness  which  has 
swept  over  all  the  occupants  of  the  coach.  It  is  a  great 
snow-storm. 

"Come,  see  the  north  wind's  masonry! 

Out  of  an  unseen  quarry,  evermore 

Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 

Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 

Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door; 

Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 

So  fanciful,  so  savage;  naught  cares  he 

For  number  or  proportion.     Mockingly 

On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths; 

A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn; 

Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 

Maugre  the  farmer's  sighs;  and  at  the  gate 

A  tapering  turret  o'er  tops  the  work. 

And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  the  world 

Is  all  his  own,  retiring  as  he  were  not, 

Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears  astonished  art 

To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone, 

Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night-work, 

The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow." 

But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  can  hardly  stay  awake,  and 
Paul  and  Percy  are  fast  asleep.  No  doubt  they  are 
dreaming  of  scenes  soon  to  be  enacted  on  the  old  farm; 
rambling  through  the  woods;  climbing  the  hills;  wading 
the  brooks;  riding  the  horses;  chasing  the  chickens; 
climbing  the  trees;  going  fishing  and  hunting;  feeding  the 
pigs;  driving  home  the  cows;  chasing  rabbits  with 
Brownie;  and  many,  many  other  things,  more  or  less   dis- 
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tinctly  seen  in  their  dreams  and  visions.  And  thus 
musing-  of  the  things  and  scenes  soon  to  be,  I  lose  my 
balance  and  fall  asleep. 

"Mackinaw  City!  Mackinaw  City!  Change  trains 
for  all  points  South!1' 

Half  asleep,  and  almost  dreaming,  I  arise  from  my 
seat,  wake  up  those  about  me,  and  begin  to  gather  up 
suit-cases,  telescopes,  umbrellas,  and  what-nots,  to  leave 
the  train. 

"Wait  awhile,"  said  the  conductor,  "we  have  to  cross 
the  Straits  yet." 

So  I  again  seat  myself.  Presently  we  stop.  Our 
train  is  now  run  aboard  a  large  boat  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  ready  to  start  across  the  Straits,  we  find 
ourselves  on  board  the  boat,  our  train  in  three  sections, 
side  by  side.  It  requires  an  hour's  time  to  cross  the 
Straits.  It  is  light  in  the  boat,  and  so  we  can  interest 
ourselves  looking  at  the  great  boat;  at  its  machinery  by 
means  of  which  it  is  propelled  and  manipulated.  Paul 
and  Percy  are  greatly  interested,  and  we  go  pretty  well 
over  the  entire  boat,  on  a  tour  of  quick-step,  juvenile 
inspection. 

It  is  a  short  voyage,  but  well  worth  the  while.  Soon 
— in  fact,  most  too  soon,  —  we  reach  the  other  shore  of 
the  Straits.  Here  we  are  safely  landed  on  the  railroad 
track,  and  again  the  conductor  calls  out:  "Mackinaw 
City;  Mackinaw  City!    Change  trains  for  all  points  South!" 

Hurriedly  we  gather  up  our  baggage  that  we  keep 
with  us  in  the  coach,  including  a  large  basket  of  luncheon, 
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and  make  for  the  ticket  office.  We  have  only  a  few  brief 
minutes  in  which  to  purchase  our  tickets,  have  our  bag- 
gage checked,  and  board  the  South-bound  train  for  Grand 
Rapids.  Besides  all  this,  little  Brownie  must  be  looked 
after.  We  must  get  him  from  the  baggage  car,  and  put 
him  aboard  the  baggage  car  of  the  train  which  is  to  carry 
us  Southward. 

In  the  waiting  room  of  the  ticket  office  we  meet  Prof. 
Caulkins,  the  principal  of  the  city  schools  where  we  had 
been  residing  for  the  past  three  years.  He  is  a  good 
friend  of  ours,  the  boys,  who  had  often  seen  him  about 
the  Central  school  building,  where  they  were  in  the  lower 
grades  of  school  work,  regarding  him  as  one  of  the  very 
elect,  so  kind  and  good  had  he  always  been  to  them.  We 
have  only  a  minute  in  which  to  exchange  greetings  and 
then  say  good-bye.  He  has  been  away  from  home  for  a 
few  days,  and  is  now  returning  to  that  city  of  snow  in 
the  frozen  North. 

Hurrying  on  to  our  train,  Paul  and  Percy  look  back, 
and  he  smiles  a  most  kindly  farewell  which  they  have 
never  forgotten.  Thus,  with  the  benediction  of  a  smile 
from  a  noble  friend,  we  start  for  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
song,  to  make  our  future  home  'mongst  the  vines  and  the 
flowers  of  the  fairyland  of  the  South.  The  beautiful  snow 
is  still  falling  fast,  like  scattered  petals  from  purest 
flowers. 

"The  wonderful  snow  is  falling 

Over  river  and  woodland  and  wold; 

The  trees  bear  spectral  blossoms 

In  the  moonshine  blurr'd  and  cold. 
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"There's  a  beautiful  garden  in  Heaven; 
And  these  are  the  banished  flowers, 
Falling  and  driven  and  drifted 
Into  this  dark  world  of  ours." 

The  old  train  fairly  flies  as  a  demon  mad  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  sound  of  the  whistle  is  like 
unto  the  cry  of  a  heart-stricken  monster  of  pre-historic 
times.  Its  bellowing  blasts  seem  to  rend  the  very  skies. 
But  our  eyes  are  heavy.  Soon  we  are  fast  asleep.  The 
jar  of  the  train  slightly  lifts  the  curtain  which  veils  from 
view  the  racent  past. 

Again  in  our  dreams  the  scenes  are  enacted  which  make 
life  a  moving  panorama  of  the  most  complex  variations, 
of  which  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  are  capable.  Again 
we  are  saying  good-byes,  boarding  the  train,  shedding 
tears,  waving  handkerchiefs,  putting  Brownie  in  the  bag- 
gage car,  talking  to  the  stately  conductor  from  "York 
State."  And  so  life  seems  to  be.  What  we  do  not  live 
over  in  reality,  we  live  over  again  in  our  dreams. 

But  our  dreams  become  confused.  The  people  and 
the  scenes  so  recently  left  behind,  become  confused  with 
the  people  and  scenes  whither  we  are  looking  forward  in 
eager,  anxious  anticipation.  So  much  so  that  our  dreams 
become  a  kind  of  incomplete  history  of  the  past,  and  an 
unfinished  prophecy  of  the  future,  thus  mingling,  some- 
times satisfactorily,  and  sometimes  unsatisfactorily,  the 
real  with  the  imaginary,  until  all  becomes  a  kind  of  indis- 
tinct, uncertain  weaving  together  of  most  doubtful  odds 
and  ends. 
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When  morning  comes  we  are  awakened  by  the  porter, 
who  tells  us  we  are  nearing  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Paul  says  he  has  just  been  dreaming  that  he  was  in  Africa 
chasing  a  lion,  and  had  forgotten  to  take  his  gun,  and  was 
hanging  to  a  limb,  barely  out  of  the  lion's  reach,  when 
lo!  he  awoke  and  found  himself  snugly  tucked  away  in 
his  bunk!  This  dream  was  probably  occasioned  by  the 
porter's  cull  for  the  morning.  You  know  one  can  dream 
things  as  quickly  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  which,  to  tell, 
would  require  many  minutes  —  perhaps,  half  an  hour  — 
and  our  dreams  always  come  in  our  waking,  disturbed 
moments; —  so  those  tell  us  who  have  tried  it! 

"Brownie  must  be  hungry,"  said  Percy. 

"Yes,"  said  Mama,  "for  poor  thing,  he  seemed  excited 
and  frightened  before  we  left  home,  —  so  much  so  that 
he  would  not  eat." 

"Before  we  left  home!"  That  has  a  meaning  now 
which  it  never  possessed  before!  "Before  we  left  home!" 
We  now  have  no  home!  We  are  simply  on  our  way  to  find 
one. 

"But  then,"  I  mused,  "we  are  not  the  only  persons 
without  a  home  in  the  world.  And  we  shall  have  a  home 
again  by  and  by,  and  then  we  shall  hang  this  motto  over 
the  door: 

"THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME." 


II. 

A    Day  of  Delay. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  We 
have  been  informed  by  the  conductor  that  a  heavy  rain 
had  washed  out  a  bridge  on  the  company's  road,  and  we 
had  been  compelled  to  go  100  miles  out  of  our  way  to  get 
to  Grand  Rapids.  This  has  greatly  delayed  us,  and  has 
caused  us  to  miss  connection  for  Cincinnati.  So  we  must 
spend  most  of  the  day  in  Grand  Rapids.  This  is  sorely 
disappointing. 

It  makes  us  think  of  that  lean,  lank  man  of  sectional 
construction,  who,  above  the  Straits,  had  folded  himself 
up  in  his  seat  like  a  carpenter's  measuring  rule,  and 
thanked  his  stars  that  he  would  make  close  connection  at 
Mackinaw  City  with  the  train  for  Grand  Rapids. 

Yes,  we  think  of  him,  poor  fellow,  but  what  good 
can  he  do  us  ?  We  must  simply  wait  here  all  day,  no 
matter  how  fortunate  he  was  in  making  one  good 
connection  in  two  weeks'  time!  It  breaks  our  connections 
all  along  to  our  journey's  end,  and  will  cause  us  to  ar- 
rive a  day  later  than  we  had  planned. 

"But,  such  is  life,"  we  think  as  we  get  our  belong- 
ings together  and  leave  the  train.  Then,  too,  Grand  Rapids 
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is  a    pretty    little    city,  and    we  can  pass    away  the  time 
''seeing  the  sights." 

The  yard  master  informs  me  that  I  shall  have  to  take 
my  "dorg"  to  the  bag-gage  room.  Poor  fellow!  It 
seems  we  must  be  deprived  of  his  genial  presence  and  de- 
lightful company  all  the  time,  and  he  is  so  glad  to  see  us 
when  we  get  him  from  the  baggage  car.  But,  of  course, 
the  rules  of  railroad  companies  must  be  complied  with  even 
though  one  must  abuse  a  member  of  the  family  in  order 
to  meet  their  demands.  Their  rules  are  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  which  cannot  be  changed,  and 
which  alterethnot. 

So  I  take  Brownie  to  the  baggage  room  and  ask  the 
baggage  master,  please,  to  treat  him  very  kindly  as  he  feels 
strange,  poor  little  fellow,  and  does  not  understand  why 
he  must  be  separated  from  us.  Poor  little  Brownie,  his 
tender  feelings,  too,  are  so  easily  hurt. 

The  good  baggage  master  assures  us  that  he  will  show 
Brownie  every  possible  kindness. 

Mama  gives  Paul  and  Percy  some  luncheon  from  our 
basket  to  take  to  Brownie,  and  a  saucer  in  which  to  give 
him  a  drink  of  water.  If  ever  a  dog  feasted,  Brownie 
is  to  feast  today.  The  baggag'e  master  makes  over  him  and 
talks  often,  and  so  kindly,  to  him,  that  before  we  left  late 
in  the  afternoon,  they  have  become  fast  friends,  and  the 
baggage  master  is  sorry  to  see  him  go. 

Brownie  makes  fast  friends  wherever  he  goes.  He  is 
so  intelligent  and  «ood  natured.     Indeed  he   is   so   bright 
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that  we  have  feared  that  he  might  develop  Bright's  dis- 
ease! While  sitting  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  beautiful 
depot  at  Grand  Rapids  I  see  persons  come  in  who  would 
not  be  so  welcome  in  my  home  as  little  Brownie,  or  any 
other  cleanly  dog.  One  man  who  comes  into  the  waiting 
room  is  drinking,  and  is  intoxicated.  I  think  to 
myself:  "Well,  you  are  man  on  the  outside,  but  dog  on 
the  inside.  Brownie  is  dog  on  the  outside,  and  gentle- 
man on  the  inside.  And,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  latter, 
to   the  former,  combination  of  things." 

But  then  the  world  is  "round  and  funny,"  and 
Brownie  must  remain  all  day  long  in  the  baggage  room, 
while  his  companion  in  the  reverse  order  of  combination, 
may  run  at  large  and  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  to  do. 

"But  Brownie's  day  is  coming,"  thought  I.  "Yes, 
'dog-days'  will  be  here  by  and  by  and  then  I  trust  this 
much-abused  tribe  of  useful  and  noble  little  animals  shall 
be  avenged  of  the  wrongs  done  them.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  Nature  has  so  ordained  that  "every  dog  shall  have 
his  day." 

Paul  and  Percy  go  to  the  baggage  room  often  to  see 
Brownie.  And  when  they  leave  him  he  cries  to  go  along 
with  them.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  dog  cry?  It  is  truly 
pitiful,  and  some  dogs  have  been  known  to  cry  and  grieve 
themselves  to  death  over  their  master  who  has  died,  or 
something  of  that  character.  We  should  treat  all  animals 
very  kindly.     They  are  very  much  like  ourselves. 

Becoming  tired  and  weary  sitting  in  the  waiting  room, 
we  go  for  a  walk.    We  stroll  around  over  the  city,  and  see 
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many  things  of  interest.  We  would  walk  around  a  while, 
and  then  return  to  the  waiting  room  to  rest.  Thus,  we 
spent  a  fairly  pleasant  day  away  from  home,  and  in  the 
midst  of  strangers. 

We  watched  with  interest  the  passengers  who  arrived 
on  the  in-coming  trains,  and  also  those  who  came  to  board 
the  out-going  trains.  It  is  a  study  of  human  nature  and 
character  to  observe  each  hurrying  passenger,  as  together 
they  mingle,  hurrying  along  in  every  direction,  each 
bound  for  his,  or  her,  own  objective  point.  Some  are 
aged;  some  are  young.  Some  seem  happy;  some  seem 
weary,  or  sad,  or  lonely.  Some  are  well  dressed;  others 
poorly  clad.  Some  are  loaded  down  with  many  bundles 
of  baggage,  tied  up  in  handkerchiefs,  old  newspapers;  in 
aprons,  and  on  shoulders;  while  others  carry  the  most 
up-to-date  suit-cases,  gold-headed  canes,  umbrellas  and 
parasols,  and  are  attired  in  the  finest  of  silks  and  broad- 
cloth, bedecked  with  the  rarest  jewelry,  and  sparkling 
diamonds,  and  precious  stones.  Some  are  crippled,  or 
cross-eyed,  or  knock-kneed,  or  bow-legged,  or  hunch- 
backed,— all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people;  so  much  so 
that  the  scene  suggests  that  there  might  be  found  Dar- 
win's missing  link,  or  the  lost  crews  of  "ships  that  sailed 
for  sunny  isles,  but  never  came  to  shore." 

There  is  the  big,  strong,  business-like  man,  possibly 
from  Chicago;  yonder,  the  tall,  square-shouldered,  raw- 
boned  man,  with  cheek-bones  like  overhanging  ledges  of 
rock;  and  here  comes  the  little,  lean,  skinny  specimen, 
hurriedly   wending    his    way    through    the  motely  crowd 
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like  a  pollywog  slipping  through  tangled  meshes  of  grasses 
and  weeds.  And  yonder,  dodging  along  through  the  crowd 
as  if  afraid  of  being  trampled  upon, — in  and  out,  here  and 
there,  back  and  forth,  and  all  around,  like  a  scared  rabbit 
in  the  midst  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  is  a  little,  dwindled, 
dried-up  old  woman  with  sun-bonnet  on  back  of  head,  and 
something  tied  up  in  a  red  bandana  handkerchief  dangling 
in  one  hand;  slender,  sharp,  protruding  features,  with  nose 
turned  up  in  the  air  as  if  trying  to  read  her  title  clear  to 
mansions  in  the  skies,  and  to  scent  the  trails  that  would 
guide  her  on,  foot-sore  and  weary  pilgrim,  in  the  blessed 
way. 

And  still  on  they  go,  and  in  they  come,  and  round 
and  round,  until  your  head  is  almost  bursting  with  the 
round  after  round  of  seething,  surging,  grinding,  whirl- 
pool of  miserable,  groaning,  moaning  humanity,  and  you 
want  to  turn  your  face  forever  to  the  wall,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, die,  and  die,  and  die  clean  dead,  and  seek  out  the 
trail  scented  by  the  little  turned-up-nosed  woman  who  has 
just  passed  on  in  this  continuously  moving  scene. 

"Poor  boys,"  thought  I,  "their  heads  must  swim  like 
gourds  on  an  old  stagnant  pound,  looking  on  this  scene  as 
they  have  done  so  much  today!"  Mama  has  sought  relief 
in  the  ladies'  private  waiting  room.  Travel  would  be 
endurable,  and  at  times,  pleasant,  if  one  could  but  have 
his  pick  of  companions  in  the  way.  Otherwise,  if  ex- 
tended, it  is  anything  but  pleasant,  especially  when  one 
must  wait  so  long  a  time  on  trains.  For  a  place  of  its 
size,  Grand  Rapids  has  an  unusually  large  passenger   traf- 
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fie,  but,  of  course,  being-  compelled  to  wait  here  all  clay 
long,  makes  everything  unpleasant,  and  seem  exaggerated 
to  us.  We  have  a  few  times  had  similar  experiences  other 
places  also.     But  here!  here! 

Summoning  my  courage  to  look  on  the  scene  once 
more: —  Here  comes  a  man  who  would  attract  attention 
and  excite  admiration,  in  any  company  of  people.  Tall, 
pre-possessing,  stately  and  dignified  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word;  well  proportioned,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
dressed  as  neatly  as  it  would  be  possible  to  dress  any  one. 
His  features, — pleasing,  though  set,  showing  great  decision 
of  character,  and  strength  of  will.  But  all  the  sterner 
characteristics  find  pleasing  relief  and  lasting  effect  in  the 
background  of  his  character,  which  is  shown  through  his 
countenance  to  be  a  kindly  disposition,  strengthened  by 
an  easy  air  of  conscious  independence,  and  quiet  content- 
ment. It  is  good  to  look  on  this  man.  I  immediately 
forget  the  surging,  motely  crowd  that  has  thronged  the 
waiting  room  from  each  in-coming  train,  and  involuntarily 
arise  from  my  seat  and  follow  this  new-comer  to  the  little 
wicket  window  of  the  ticket  office.  Leaning  on  his  strong 
arm  is  a  tall,  slender  matronly  woman  of,  say,  seventy 
years  of  age,  hair  white,  and  dressed  to  perfection.  An 
expression  of  sadness  seems  to  rest  on  her  beautiful 
countenance,  but  this  is  only  temporary,  and  on  the 
surface,    as    one     can  easily  see. 

Back  of  it  all,  lying  deep,  as  if  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime, 
there  is  the  expression  of  sweet,  serene  contentment  and 
perfect  happiness.     Perhaps  she  is  afflicted,  and  her  jour- 
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ney  causes  her  pain  which  tinds  slight  expression  in  the 
fore  of  her  comely  features.  But  it  only  lends  beauty  of 
the  rarest  kind  to  that  heavenly  face  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  These  two  together  form  a  picture  which  it  would 
pay  one  to  travel  many  miles  to  see.  I  do  not  want  them 
to  notice  that  I  am  seeking  to  get  close  to  them,  though 
this  is  my  aim  as  I  hesitatingly  approach  the  wicket 
window  where  they  stand.  I  want  to  hear  what  they  may 
say,  and  learn,  if  I  can,  something  as  to  who  they  are,  and 
whither  they  are  bound. 

Sure  enough,  I  overhear  his  conversation  with  the 
ticket  agent.  It  isn't  polite,  I  am  aware,  to  seek  to  eaves- 
drop in  this  way,  but  this  is  an  unusual  case.  Besides  I 
have  no  ugly  motive  in  view  in  trying  to  hear  what  may 
be  said.  I  am  only  seeking  to  hear  that  which,  of  course, 
it  makes  no  difference  to  them  if  I  do  hear.  I  overhear 
him  say  to  the  agent:  "It  is  some  time,  as  I  understand, 
before  our  train  is  due  to  leave.  Mother  is  not  very  well; 
might  not  we  go  aboard  now?  Mother  can  rest  much 
better  there  than  in  the  waiting  room." 

The  agent  calls  to  the  porter  and  directs  him  to  show 
the  gentleman  and  his  mother  to  the  train.  As  they  re- 
tire from  the  depot  I  stand  and  watch,  as  do  all  others  in 
the  depot.  The  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
they  are  attracting  our  attention.  I  ask  the  agent  who 
they  are,  and  where  they  are  going.  He  says  he  does  not 
know  them,  but  that  she  is  his  mother,  and  that  they  are 
going  to  Mobile,  Alabama. 

I  look  through  the  window,  and  can  still  see  them 
slowly  making  their  way  to  the   train.     I   can   not    resist 
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the  inclination  to  follow.  So  I  leisurely  saunter  along-, 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  pass  out  around,  and 
see  them  board  the  Pullman  sleeper. 

As  that  door  closes  I  deeply  sigh,  and  muse  to  myself; 
"This  has  been  one  of  the  greatest,  most  beautiful,  and 
most  meaning  living  pictures  of  humanity  that  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  behold."  They  are  mother  and  son 
in  the  truest,  sweetest  sense  of  the  term.  Paul  and  Percy 
are  much  impressed  by  the  kindly  and  affectionate  atten- 
tion shown  by  the  model  son  to  his  aged  and  dependent 
mother,  and  no  doubt  the  picture  will  remain  with  them 
through  life. 

I  return  and  remark  to  the  agent:  "He  is  a  typical 
Southern  gentleman,  and  it  did  me  good  to  look  at  him, 
as  I  had  not  seen  one  before  for  a  number  of  years. " 
Yes,  he  is  a  typical  Southern  gentleman;  and  not  only  so, 
he  is  a  typical,  loving  son,  which,  after  all,  is  the  best 
thing  about  him.  To  see  what  I  have  been  relating,  is  well 
worth  our  whole  journey  of  1200  or  1400  miles,  were 
there  nothing  else  in  store  for  us.  But  there  is  much 
more  awaiting  us,  which  we  shall  soon    proceed    to  relate. 


Ill 

We  Talk  of  Indians. 

"All  aboard!  Going  South  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Road!  Train  on  track  No.  5!"  calls  out  the  heavy- 
set  man  in  uniform  near  the  door. 

"This  is  our  train, "  said  I.  "The  porter  will  assist 
you  on  the  train  with  the  baggage;  I  must  hurry  to  the 
baggage  room  and  get  Brownie." 

And  away  we  all  hurry  along.  Brownie  is  glad  to 
see  me,  and  seems  delighted  to  go  along  with  me  once  more, 
although  the  baggage  master  had  treated  him  quite  royally. 
I  take  him  and  put  him  on  in  the  baggage  car,  and  then 
get  around  in  time  to  assist  Mama  and  the  boys  on  the 
train.  Strange  how  our  best-laid  plans  are  thwarted,  and 
completely  changed  sometimes!  It  is  now  late  in  the 
afternoon, —  not  long  until  night-fall  will  be  on  us.  We 
had  planned  so  that  most  of  our  journey  would  be  by 
day,  but  that  bridge  that  had  been  washed  out,  had  de- 
layed us,  so  that  nearly  all  our  journey  must  be  made  in 
the  night.  But  it  cannot  be  helped;  we  cannot  have 
everything  just  as  we  want  it,  even  though  we  do  not 
want  much,  and  have  planned  very  carefully  for  the  little 
we  do  want. 
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We  had  enjoyed  a  gooJ,  warm  supper  at  Grand 
Rapids, — so  good,  indeed,  that  some  of  us  had  to  have 
several  of  our  dishes  re-filled,  and  the  second  cup  of 
coffee.  We  are  all  feeling  pretty  well  now.  We  begin 
to  settle  down  for  another  long  ride  in  the  night.  We 
have  looked  over  the  papers  and  seen  that  the  world  seems 
to  be  moving  along  in  a  pretty  straight  line,  and  steadily, 
and  so  we  can  afford  to  be  easy  and  rest!  Many  amusing 
things  take  place  on  a  train. 

Over  there  is  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  long,  straight 
hair,  looking  back  with  mouth  wide  open,  at  everybody 
and  everything  in  the  coach.  Yonder  is  a  fat,  red-faced 
man,  one  shoe  off,  one  shoe  on,  looking  away  into  space 
as  though  he  knows  full  well  that  he  has  no  abiding  place 
here,  and  more  than  that,  he  doesn't  want  any  such  place. 
There  is  a  little  dish-faced  woman,  large,  irregular  .  front 
teeth,  protruding  prominently  from  her  mouth,  a  small 
shawl  tied  over  her  head,  and  one  slender  braid  of  hair 
dangling  out  from  under  the  shawl  at  the  back.  Just 
behind  us  is  a  mother  trying  to  quiet  her  babe,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  she  can  succeed,  is  by  making  more 
noise  herself  than  the  babe  is  capable  of  making.  Across 
the  aisle  is  a  man  who  smiles  every  little  while  about 
something  —  no  one  knows  what.  In  the  far  corner  of 
the  coach  is  an  old,  old  man,  all  alone  by  the  stove, 
shedding  copious  tears.  Not  much  in  this  world  for  him, 
surely. 

Just  in  front  of  us,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the   aisle, 
is  a  very  fidgity  woman,  large,  and,  —  pretty,  I   suppose, 
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when  younger.  When  the  conductor  comes  to  collect  the 
fares,  she  seems  to  become  very  nervous.  She  delves 
down  into  her  umbrella,  and  brings  out  a  large  handker- 
chief. In  the  handkerchief,  is  a  fairly  good-sized  purse. 
She  opens  this,  and  takes  out  a  smaller  purse.  She  opens 
the  smaller  purse,  and  takes  out  some  money.  Then  she 
closes  it,  and  puts  it  back  in  the  larger  purse;  closes  the 
larger  purse,  and  ties  her  handkerchief  around  it;  and  then 
puts  it  back  in  place  in  the  umbrella,  and  sets  the  um- 
brella down.  The  conductor  takes  the  money,  keeps 
enough  to  pay  the  fare,  and  returns  the  change.  Then 
she  again  delves  down  into  the  umbrella,  and  gets  the 
handkerchief;  unties  it,  and  gets  her  larger  purse;  opens 
it,  and  gets  her  smaller  purse;  opens  it,  and  puts  the 
change  in,  and  then  re-arranges  it  all  again,  just  as  she 
had  it  before. 

She  is  bound  for  Cincinnati.  As  the  conductor  comes 
back  through  the  coach,  she  arises  from  her  seat,  and  starts 
down  the  aisle  after  him,  both  hands  extended  as  if  trying 
to  catch  a  butterfly.  At  the  door,  she  catches  the  con- 
ductor.    He  asks:     "What  do  you  want?" 

"Will  this  car,"  she  asked,  "stop  long  enough  at 
Cincinnati  for  me  to  get  off?"  "Yes,  or  at  least,  I  hope 
so,"  said  the  conductor,  and  she  returned  to  her  seat,  and 
after  a  little  spell  of  resting,  proceeds  to  fumble  around, 
arranging  her  hair,  which  she  evidently  had  not  had  time 
to  do  before  boarding  the  tram. 

But  we  must  not  delay  to  relate  other  amusing  inci- 
dents which  take  place  on  board  the  train.  They  are 
many,  I  assure  you. 
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As  we  go  bounding  along,  a  little  dog  comes  rushing 
out,  and  chases  our  train  at  a  fearful  rate  of  speed  down 
the  track.  But  soon  we  leave  him  far  behind.  Paul 
remarks,  ''What  if  we  had  forgotten  Brownie  at  Grand 
Rapids?"  But  no  danger  of  that;  we  all  think  too  much 
of  him  to  forget  him,  and  leave  him  behind  among 
strangers.  But  he  soon  would  have  found  friends,  for  he 
has  a  good  heart,  and  a  kindly,  beautiful  face. 

Percy  speaks  of  one  of  their  little  friends  North,  who, 
when  his  dog  died,  put  money  in  the  dog's  mouth  and 
buried  it  with  him.  When  asked  why  he  did  that,  he 
replied  that  he  did  it  to  remember  his  dog;  that  he  would 
need  the  money,  and  think  what  all  he  could  buy  if  he 
only  had  it,  and  that  that  would  make  him  think  often  of 
his  dog!  This  the  lad  must  have  borrowed  from  a  custom 
among  the  Indians  of  that  country,  for  Indians  are 
numerous  there,  and  they  have  many  strange  ways  of 
doing  strange  things.  Our  conversation  thus  drifts  on 
the  subject  of  Indians,  and  as  they  are  so  strange  a  people, 
we  talk  ourselves  sleepy  about  them. 

They  are  a  kind  of  sleepy  looking  people  any  way! 
Have  you  ever  seen  Indians?  They  are  stolid,  and  talk 
very  little  to  white  people, —  will  not  talk  at  all  unless 
spoken  to,  and  then  they  will  barely  answer.  The  men 
fish  and  hunt,  and  the  women  make  baskets  of  willow 
and  bark,  and  other  fancy  Indian  ware,  which  they  bring 
to  town  to  sell.  There  are  many  half  and  quarter  breed 
Indians  in  that  country,  but  they  are  a  most  unfortunate 
lot    of   people.     They    do    not    live  long,  many  of  them 
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dying  of  lung  trouble,  as  a  rule.  They  seem  pre-disposed 
to  tuberculosis.  They  are  not  strong, —  that  is,  the  half 
and  quarter  breeds, —  and  their  true  place  in  society  is 
hard  to  find. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  "Indian  dance?"  If  you  ever  did, 
I  venture  that  that  strange  step  of  theirs  was  so  pounded 
into  every  particle  of  your  anatomy  that  you  can  never 
get  rid  of  it!  We  saw  a  troop  of  Indians  that  had  been 
trained  to  dance,  and  sing,  and  perform  on  their  queer 
musical  instruments.  They  were  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  construction  of  the 
Government  locks  on  the  St.  Mary's  River.  A  stand 
had  been  erected  for  them.  On  the  platform  sat  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  other  notable 
personages.  The  Indians  danced  on  the  platform  before 
these  distinguished  personages,  and  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  people  who  had  come  to  see  and  hear  them. 
We  crowded  right  up  close,  and  truly  can  we  say,  we 
never  had  anything  of  the  kind  thrill  us  so  before,  as  did 
that  peculiar  shuffling,  churn-like  step  enacted  on  that 
occasion   by  those  agile  children  of  the  forest. 

Once  we  were  with  the  Indians  in  the  woods,  and  were 
arranging  to  go  hunting  with  them.  We  were  spending 
our  summer  vacation  in  the  Northern  woods,  and  it  was 
at  our  camp  that  arrangements  were  being  effected  for 
the  chase.  The  Indians  were  telling  us  how  to  manage 
the  dogs.  They  were  attired  in  their  hunting  costume, 
and  presented  a  warlike  appearance.     Paul  asked   one   of 
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the  Indians  why  they  dressed  that  way.  "Uh,  Uh," 
replied  he.  "you  much  child,  no  understand  matters  like 
these." 

They  imagined  their  costume  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  chase,  and  tried  to  prevail  on  us  to  dress 
in  the  same  fashion,  saying,  "White  man  no  kill  game, 
no  feathers,  no  paint  on  him." 

It  might  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  Indians  never 
go  to  war  for  conquest;  only  for  revenge  do  they  put  on 
the  war  paint,  and  take  up  the  deadly  bow  and  arrow,  and 
the  dead  ly  tomahawk. 

Percy  reminds  us  of  a  little  Indian  boy  who  used  to 
play  with  Paul  and  himself.  Yes,  a  timid,  sweet-faced, 
sweet-voiced  little  boy  used  to  come  to  play  with  Paul  and 
Percy  occasionally.  He  was  always  neat  and  clean,  and 
dainty  as  could  be, —  a  sweet  child  in  every  way.  He 
could  not  talk  plainly.  Though  he  was  old  enough  to 
speak  his  words  plainly  and  correctly,  he  had  to  put  forth 
a  great  effort  sometimes  to  make  himself  understood. 

This  boy  had  a  beautiful,  cleanly  home,  though  his 
mother,  I  think,  was  a  half-breed  Indian.  His  father 
was  American.  So  the  boy,  I  should  say,  was  a  quarter- 
breed.  Truly  the  Indians  are  a  peculiar  people.  They 
are  so  different  from  all  other  nationalities  of  people  that 
it  were  both  interesting,  and,  in  a  way,  amusing  to  learn  to 
know  them  well,  as  we  had  done. 

We  have  seen  them  in  their  wigwams,  built  of  poles 
set  up  on  end,  forming  a  circle,  and  the  top   ends  tied    to- 
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gether,  and  all  covered  over  with  birch-bark,  or  skins,  with 
a  door  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  wind.  Here  they 
live,  when  at  "home,"  and  in  here  on  the  ground,  they 
build  their  fires  by  which  to  keep  warm,  and  cook.  And 
in  here  the  little  papoose  plays  with  his  rude  toys,  and  eats 
and  sleeps,  and  grows  to  be  a  real  child  of  the  forest.  Of 
course  the  Indians  we  learned  to  know  were  civilized,  or 
semi-civilized.  Many  of  them  wear  blankets,  and  live  in 
huts,  or  hovels,  instead  of    wigwams. 

They  posess  a  wilfulness  unusually  strong,  and  scorn 
any  kind  of  restraint.  They  are  not  social,  and  avoid 
social  contact  with  the  whites,  preferring  the  solitude  of 
Nature  to  the  palaces  and  mansions,  and  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  which  belong  to  civilization.  Sedate  and  serious 
in  behavior;  cunning,  crafty  and  oftentimes  treacherous 
toward  others,  they  are  a  people  hard  to  understand. 

The  Indians  we  know  are  of  medium  size.  But 
Indians  in  different  parts  of  America,  when  found  by  the 
white  men,  were  of  different  sizes.  The  dwarfish  Eski- 
mos, and  the  Peruvian  Indians,  are  about  4  feet  9  inches 
in  height.  We  have  seen  a  few  of  these.  The  Crow  and 
Patagonian  Indians  will  measure  six  feet,  and  sometimes 
more,  in  height.  In  personal  appearance  the  American 
Indian  is  strongly  marked.  Most  of  them  lean,  straight 
and  swift  of  foot;  coal-black  eyes,  set  far  back  in  the  head; 
cheek  bones  prominent  and  high;  head  irregular  in  size 
and  shape;  the  little  beard  they  have  is  black  and  very 
scant,  but  their  hair  is  abundant,  black  and  straight,  and 
sometimes,  as  among  some  of  them,  four,  and  even  five  feet 
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long.  But  those  we  know  do  not  have  hair  so  long  as 
this.     Their  hands  and  feet  are  small. 

They   are  not   a  strong  people  as  a  rule,  not  even  the 
full    bloods,    and   do    not   possess  the  power  of  endurance 

which  we  possess.  But  they  are  very  swift  and  active, 
and  can  shoot  as  many  as  twenty  arrows  in  a  minute's 
time,  straight  to  the  mark,  at  a  galloping  pace  on  a  horse. 

And  they  can  climb  all  over  and  under   a  horse   going   at 

full  speed, —  some  of  them, —  swinging  by  heel  and  toe 
under  the  running  horse,  with  perfect  ease,  and  bounding 

again  to   his   back   at   will.     They   are  the  best  horsemen 

known. 

In  warfare  the  Indian  is  "stealthy,  soft-paced,  cun- 
ning, treacherous,  with  unslakable  fury  of  revenge  when 
the  enemy  is  in  his  clutch;  yet  remarkably  cold  and  sto- 
ical in  outward  manner,  suffering  with  proud  nonchalance 
the  utmost  extremity  of  fate.  All  together,  he  is  some- 
what of  a  sad,  serious,  passionate,  pathetic  personage." 

They  are  being  driven  back  in  this  country,  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  them:  "They  are  migrating  to  their 
fathers,  and  the  setting  sun."  "By  the  majestic  rivers,- 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  solitary  woods,  the  feeble  sons  of 
the  Bow  and  Arrow  will  be  seen  no  more.  To  the 
prairies  and  forests,  the  hunting  grounds  of  his  fathers, 
the  Redman  says  farewell." 

But  as  it  is  too  dark  to  see  out,  and  we  are  tired 
talking  about  the  Indians,  we  become  quiet,  and  soon  our 
heavy  eyes  close,  and  as  a  chunk  of  ice  slips  out,  off  the 
porch,  so  we  find  ourselves  slowly  slipping  away  into 
fairy  dreamland  once  more. 
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The  journey  to  Cincinnati  is  uneventful.  Along  in 
the  morning  the  train  crew  changes.  Strange,  but  as  we 
come  Southward,  we  notice  that  the  trainmen  become 
smaller.     North,    they    are    large,    strong    looking  men. 

The  men  making  up  this  new  crew  are  small  and  lean, 
and  appear  to  be  haggard. 

"Why  is  this?"  do  you  ask.  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
tell  you.  There  are  large  men  South,  but  it  is  probably 
true  that  on  an  average  the  Northern  men  are  the  larger 
and  stronger  in  appearance.  Chicago  has  the  largest  men, 
on  an  average,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Climate 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

We  knew  a  Methodist  minister  who  attributed  all  un- 
desirable, unfortunate  occurrences,  of  whatever  class  or 
kind,  to  the  atmosphere.  When  his  salary  was  not  paid 
up  as  it  should  be,  he  blamed  the  atmosphere;  when  the 
good  sisters  gossiped  a  little  too  much  at  their  afternoon 
teas  and  circle  meetings,  it  was  the  atmosphere  that  had 
caused  it.  In  fact,  from  the  over-heated  furnace  in  the 
basement  of  the  church,  to  the  almost  endless  wrangles 
among  the  choir  members,  high  up  next  to  the  stairs  in 
the  choir-loft, —  everything  unpleasant  to  mortal  man,  — 
he  habitually  blamed  the  atmosphere  for  it  all.  And  well 
he  did.  It  were  much  better  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
air,  and  so  become  entangled  in  the  elements  of  Nature, 
than  to  cast  the  blame  where  it  rightly  belongs,  and  thus 
become  entangled  in  the  clashing  elements  of  very  relig- 
ious church  people. 
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"Look  up!     Look  up!     Look  up! 
See  all  the  trials  that  come 
In  the  gentle  winds  that  blow, 
And  that  will  help  you  some 
From  trials  here  below.     " 

seemed  to  be  the  motto  of  his  poetic  soul,  which  dwelt  far 
away  among  the  floating-  clouds. 

But  speaking  of  why  men  in  Chicago  are  big,  we 
know  there  is  a  law  which,  in  time,  makes  the  outward 
appearance  come  to  correspond  and  harmonize  with  the 
inward  feelings,  and  Chicago  feels  big,  which  she  prob- 
ably has  a  right  to  do. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  nearing  Cincinnati,  (  a 
safe  distance  from  Chicago!)  and  must  begin  to  arrange  to 
make  another  change  soon.  It  is  now  early  morning,  and 
in  the  twilight,  far  away  in  the  distance,  we  can  see  the 
great  cloud  of  smoke  which  has  been  borne  from  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  eastwardly,  to  hang  suspended  in  the 
heavens,  as  a  sign  and  token  of  the  nearby  great,  modern 
commercial  city.  Here  we  are,  passing  houses,  crossing 
streets,  hurrying  along  to  the  yards  of  the    Union   Depot. 

"Cincinnati!  Cincinnati!  All  out  for  Cincinnati!"" 
And  here  we  are,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  whose  waters 
roll  on  between  the  North  and  the  South!  But  they  are 
not  bitter  waters  any  more.  As  the  bitter  waters  of 
Morah  were  made  sweet  by  the  casting  into  them  of  a 
tree,  pointed  out  to  Moses  by  the  Lord,  so  the  once 
bitter  waters  of  the  Ohio  have  been  made  sweet  by  the 
casting  into  them  the  entangling  vines  of  Spanish  oppress- 
on  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,    which,  at    Heaven's    direction, 
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both  the  North  and  the  South  combined,  had  literally  torn 
out  by  the  very  roots,  that  "the  tender  branch  thereof," 
might  not  sprout  any  more  forever. 

So  today  the  waters  freely  play  back  and  forth  from 
shore  to  shore,  equally  at  home  as  they  gleefully  lock 
arms  and  embrace,  on  either  shore.  Once  more,  thank 
God,  we  are  one!  And  the  old  Ohio  river  is  not  so  wide, 
and  deep,  and  fearful,  as  she  once  was.  In  peace  her 
waters  flow  on  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  Gulf,  while 
glad  and  loyal  hearts  on  either  side  beat  time  to  the 
onward  flow! 


Visit  to  Zoological  Garden. 

It  is  a  pleasant  day,  and  so,  as  we  must  spend  some 
hours  waiting-  for  our  train  on  Southard,  we  decide  to 
visit  the  Zoological  Garden. 

First  of  all  we  must  feed  Brownie  and  give  him  a 
a  drink.  Here  in  Cincinnati,  you  may  take  your  dog 
along  with  you,  into  the  waiting  room.  He  is  allowed 
about  as  many  privileges  as  any  of  the  other  passengers. 
So  Brownie  is  with  us  in  the  waiting  room.  He  seems 
thoroughly  happy,  jumping  and  frisking  about,  wagging 
his  tail,  and  holding  out  his  paw  to  shake  hands  with  us 
every  time  we  look  at  him.  He  does  not  want  strangers 
to  bother  him  too  much,  and  gives  them  a  very  emphatic 
warning,  to  let  him  alone,  whenever  they  come  too  close 
to  him.  And  why  not?  The  best  of  us  do  not  want 
strangers  patting  us  on  the  head,  rubbing  us  down  the 
back,  and  talking  their  nonsense  to  us.  And  why  hasn't 
a  dog,  I  should  like  to  know,  just  as  much  right  to  ob- 
ject to  such  embarassing  attentions  as  any  of  the  rest  of 
us? 

Two  smart  young  women  passed  along,  and  for  their 
too  close  and  careless  proximity  to  himself,  Brownie  barks 
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and  snaps  at  one  of  them.  My,  oh!  This  enrages  the 
young  specimen  of  the  feminine  side  of  Adam's  posterity, 
and  with  a  thunder-storm  appearance  rushing  to  her 
puggy  little  face,  and  a  tone  of  voice,  course  and  rude 
enough  for  the  coarsest  and  rudest  of  the  coarser  sex,  she 
vehemently  exclaims:  "He's  nothing  but  a  common  cur, 
any  how!" 

No  one  responds.  But  an  expression  passes  'round 
on  the  countenances  of  those  who  see  and  hear,  which  seems 
knowingly  to  suggest  that  they  are  thinking  that  "like 
responds  to  like!" 

Only  a  few  moments  before,  the  children  about  the 
depot  had  been  mating  off  to  engage  in  play,  and  among 
the  elder  people,  it  had  been  discussed  as  to  how,  among 
all  things,  even  among  children,  the  old  doctrine  holds 
good  and  true:  "Like  attracts  like. "  And  so,  naturally, 
with  this  lingering  thought,  our  eyes  follow  the  young 
woman  as  she  angrily  makes  her  way  on  through  the 
waiting  room,  and  out  of  doors.  And  little  Brownie,  with 
his  ever-busy  tail,  good-naturedly  waggs  the  enraged 
young  woman  an  affectionate  good-bye  as  she  makes  her 
exit  from  the  waiting  room  to  the  pavement  of  the  street 
outside. 

But  we  must  put  Brownie  away  somewhere,  and  be 
off  to  the  Zoological  Garden.  We  are  not  delayed  long  in 
finding  a  good,  quiet  place  for  him,  where  he  might  rest 
and  sleep  to  his  heart's  content.  This  done,  and  we  are 
off  for  a  good  time  among  the  animals  and  birds.  We 
inquire  of  a  gentleman  which  car  to   take,  and  he  present- 
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ly  points  it  out.  We  soon  are  on  our  way  to  see  the 
elephants,  the  giraffes,  the  bears,  the  lions,  the  leopards, 
and  many  other  animals,  and  rare  specimens  of  birds  also. 
Onward  we  go. 

We  are  nearing  a  steep,  high  hill.  Shall  we  pass 
through  a  tunnel,  or  slip  through  a  gap?  Soon  we  are 
moving  upwards  in  the  air,  or,  at  least,  it  seems  so  to  us. 
No,  we  are  on  a  cable  car,  and  we  are  now  climbing  the 
steep,  rugged  hill.  There  are  cogs  in  the  track,  and  cogs 
on  the  wheels,  and  it  all  is  so  constructed  that  as  we  as- 
cend the  hill,  the  rear  end  of  the  car  is  proportionately 
hoisted  to  keep  the  car  floor  level.  Soon  we  are  up  the 
hill,  and  away  we  go,  faster  and  faster  still.  Yonder  are 
the  derricks,  the  fountains  and  flags;  and  here  are  the 
lawns  and  flowers,  and  pools,  and  the  cages;  we  are  at  the 
Zoological  Garden.  The  first  thing  we  see,  is  the  large 
elephant  at  the  gate;  then  the  giraffes,  and  cage  after  cage 
of  monkeys,  baboons,  apes  and  birds.  Many  people  are 
watching  the  monkeys,  and  feeding  them  peanuts.  The 
monkeys  are  chattering  as  if  holding  a  jubilee  consulta- 
tion of  some  kind  or  other.  They  look  you  straight  in 
the  eye.  They  look  so  human-like!  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  great  Darwin  wanted  to  claim  kin  with  this  family  of 
cunning  and  attractive  creatures,  even  though  he  had  to 
trace  the  lineage  from  the  Moneron  through  the  slimy 
reptile  in  order  to  do  so!  One  thing  sure:  some  men 
are  monkeys;  then  why  not  some  monkeys  almost  men? 
But  then  we  shall  let  that  matter  rest.  It  is  enough  at 
present  to  know   that  there  are  both   men  and  monkeys, 
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aid  it  is  extremely  difficult  some  times  to  tell  "which 
from  tother."  If  the  doctrine  of  evolution  must  be  made 
true,  whether  or  no,  then  we  submit  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two,  — man  or  monkey, 
—  was  evolved  from  the  other.  It  may  be  about  as  sug- 
gested in  the  following: 

Affinity  and  gravitation, 

Cohesion  of  the  molecules, 
Gives  matter  relative  formation. 

So  they  teach  us  in  the  schools. 
By  a  simple  self-division, 

The  moneron  in  the  sea, 
Propogates  by  this  provision, 

Though  albumen,  pure,  it  be. 
From  the  monera,  the  fishes 

Come  with  organs  more  complex, 
And  the  scientist  now  teaches 

That  the  quadruped  comes  next. 
In  the  embryo  of  being, 

Man  had  gills  and  tail,  they  say; 
Great  man  teach  us,  and  we're  seeing 
Man  come  down  the  fishy  way. 

By  the  fittest  one  surviving, 

And  selection  of  a  mate, 
Man  is  going  on,  arriving 

At  a  gill-less,  tail-less  state. 

Now  they  call  him  a  chimpanzee, 

Gorrilla,  baboon  or  ape; 
Now  a  man,  a  real  bonanza, 

As  he  leaves  the  monkey  state. 

Still  he  goes  on  evoluting, 
Mind  and  soul  expanding  fast; 
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With  the  Gods  he's  now  disputing 
As  to  what  he'll  be  at  last. 

If  the  laws  of  evolution 

Keep  him  in  the  onward  way, 
And  he  sinks  not  in  confusion, 
He  may  be  a  whale  some  day ! 

The  baboons  and  apes  are  more  stately  and  dignified 
than  the  monkey  tribe.  But  they  seem  to  be  less  keen  of 
mind.  They  are  not  so  active,  and  therefore  not  so 
interesting.  But  the  chimpanzee  is  almost  like  a  man  in 
many  respects.  He  walks  upright;  uses  his  fore  limbs 
as  arms  and  hands,  and  picks  up  things,  and  handles  them 
just  as  we  do.  His  head  and  face  are  shaped  almost 
exactly  like  a  man's,  and  there  is  that  human  expression 
in  his  eye,  which  makes  one  feel  that  he  is  looking  one  of 
his  aboriginal  progenitors  right  square  in  the  face!  He 
has  shoulders  like  a  man's,  and  his  foot  is  elongated  and 
shapely,  so  that  he  could   comfortably  wear  a  man's  shoe. 

There  are  two  in  a  cage,  or  house,  —  a  male  and 
female.  Dinner  is  served  to  them  while  we  are  here. 
Bananas  and  other  fruits;  bread,  cheese  and  crackers,  help 
to  make  up  their  menu.  Water  in  cups  is  served  them 
beside  their  plates.  One  sits  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side.  They  sit  in  chairs,  just 
as  we  do.  They  eat  with  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  as  we 
eat.  The  male,  looking  out  at  us,  and  seemingly,  to  be 
gay,  reaches  over  across  the  table,  and  takes  some  banana 
from  his  mate's  plate,  and  eats  it.  She  looks  at  him,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "What  do  you  mean,  taking  my  banana?" 
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We  could  spend  a  whole  day  here  with  these  interest- 
ing, and  most  human-like  of  all  the  lower  animal  kingdom. 
But  we  must  pass  on,  as  our  time  is  limited. 

Here  are  the  birds.  Many  of  the  rarest  kinds  of  birds, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be  seen  here.  The 
plumage  of  some  is  truly  beautiful,  but  strange  to  say, 
these  most  beautiful  birds  do  not  sing.  Their  various 
shapes,  sizes  and  colors,  are  the  most  interesting  things 
about  them.  Only  the  small  birds  hop  about  in  the 
large  cage  houses,  as  though  enjoying  life  in  their  close 
confinement.  The  larger  ones,  for  the  most  part,  remain 
quiet,  and  look  sedate  and  lonesome.  And  here,  under  a 
great  shed,  are  the  numerous  cages  of  wild  animals. 

Paul  and  Percy  had  returned  to  watch  the  chimpan- 
zees, but  there  they  come  now.  My!  What  a  treat  this 
is  for  them! 

"I  wish  Brownie  could  be  here  to  see  all  these 
things,  don't  you,  Percy?"  said  Paul.  And  so  they 
talk,  talk,  talk;  chatter,  chatter,  chatter;  all  the  time.  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  all  they  say,  or  even  half,  for 
I  assure  you  they  say  many  queer,  funny  things,  but  I 
shall  have  to  wait  and  tell  you  more  about  these  things  in 
my  next  book. 

We  pass  on.  Lions!  And  how  they  do  roar!  They 
seem  to  begin,  in  a  noiseless  way,  at  the  very  tip  ends  of 
their  tails,  and  keep  working  and  squirming  it  along,  in  a 
serpentine  manner,  until  the  whole  lion  is  enlisted,  and 
then  they  just  open  their  mouths  and  let  go,  and  it  roars 
itself,  —  it  is  all  roar,  as  if  fetched  up  from   the   seething 
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bowels  of  the  earth!  It 'makes  the  boys  turn  pale  to  see 
and  hear  the  lions  roar.  And  it  sends  a  chill  over  Mama 
and  myself,  though  we  have  heard  them  many  times 
before. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  Here  are  the  tigers,  the 
leopards,  the  wild  cats,  and  many,  many  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Out  here  in  the  pools,  are  the  sea- 
lions,  jumping  up  for  the  dead  fishes  which  their  master 
is  feeding  them. 

Well,  I'll  declare!  We  have  just  one  hour  in  which 
to  get  back  to  the  depot,  and  catch  our  train!  And  so, 
regretfully,  we  must  leave  the  Zoological  Garden,  and 
make  for  the  Union  Station.  On  our  way  to  the  depot, 
we  decide  that  we  must  visit  the  garden  again  before  a 
great  while,  and  so  I  shall  have  more  to  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  animals  and  birds  in  my  next  book.  I  have  so 
many  more  things  which  I  must  tell  you  in  this  one,  — 
things  that  happened  as  we  saw  them  on  the  farm. 


V 

Long     Journey     Ended;         Arrival      at      Orchard 
View  Farm. 

We  are  at  the  Union  Station  in  Cincinnati  now,  and 
it  is  just  fifteen  minutes  before  our  train  is  due  to  leave. 
Brownie  must  be  fed,  and  given  a  drink  of  water.  We 
had  our  dinner  at  the  regular  hour.  The  boys  attend  to 
Brownie,  and  Mama  and  I  look  after  getting  our  baggage 
together.  The  porter  helps  us  on  the  train.  I  put 
Brownie  in  the  baggage  car,  and  then  we  all  go  aboard, 
and  settle  down  for  the  ride  over  the  L.  and  N.  Railroad 
through  Northern  Kentucky.  Soon  the  train  pulls  out, 
and  soon  we  are  on  Kentucky  soil,  the  first  time  I  have 
been  here  for  ten  long  years.  Nothing  of  special  impor- 
tance occurs  on  this  end  of  our  long  journey. 

Nearing  Louisville,  I  am  reminded  that  some  years 
before,  Mama  and  I  started  out  on  our  honeymoon  tour 
over  this  very  road,  taking  the  train  at  Louisville.  I  tell 
the  boys  about  it,  and  of  course  they  have  many  questions 
to  ask.  I  tell  them  how  everybody  on  the  train  seemed 
to  know  that  we  were  a  bridal  pair,  off  on  our  wedding 
tour,  and  how  some  young  girls,  seated  across  from  us, 
eyed  us,  and  how  everybody   looked  at  us  as  though   they 
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thought  we  might  be  two  refugees  from  some  lunatic 
asylum,  instead  of  a  bridal  couple,  after  all;  how  even  an 
old  colored  woman  in  a  small  town  where  we  changed 
trains,  stopped  her  work  in  a  potato  patch,  and  watched 
us,  just  as  far  as  she  could  see  us,  as  though  she  were 
reminded  of  other  days  in  the  long  ago.  I  tell  you,  if  a 
man  had  to  get  married  every  day,  he  would  soon  become 
a  nervous  wreck,  everybody  eyeing  him,  and  looking 
sugar-drip  molasses  out  of  both  corners  of  both  eyes  on 
him  every  time  he  turns  around! 

Soon  we  arrive  at  the  Union  Station  in  Louisville. 
We  hurriedly  change  from  one  train  to  another  here,  and 
soon  again  we  are  flying  Southward.  Our  people  formerly 
resided  in  Louisville,  but  now  they  live  on  the  farm  down 
in  the  dear  old  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  where  the 
bluegrass  here,  and  the  pennyroyal  yonder,  grow  in 
luxuriant  abundance. 

A  telegram  had  been  sent  on  to  our  people  from 
Richmond,  Indiana,  telling  them  when  we  would  arrive. 
This  was  necessitated  owing  to  our  delay,  occasioned  by 
the  washout  up  near  the  Straits.  We  are  wondering  who 
will  be  at  the  train  to  meet  us.  Paul  and  Percy  can 
hardly  keep  still. 

Many  times  had  Mama  and  I  passed  over  this  road 
in  other  days.  But  business  engagements  had  prevented 
us  from  making  the  journey  together  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  boys  had  been  to  Grandpa's  before,  but  not 
often,  and  this  time  they  were  going  for  a  long,  long  visit, 
and  what  a  grand  old  time  they  would  have  on  the   farm, 
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wandering  through  the  woods,  climbing  the  hills,  chasing 
over  the  fields,  fishing  and  hunting,  and  wading  in  the 
brooks,  and  learning  to  swim.  For  Papa  had  promised 
them  that  when  warm  weather  came  on,  he  would  teach 
them  how  to  swim. 

Hark!     Listen!     That  is  our  station. 

'  kMaple  wood !  Maplewood !  All  out  for  Maple  wood ! ' ' 
calls  out  the  conductor.  Hurry  and  bustle!  Get  the 
baggage  together!  Look!  Look!  Out  the  window  here. 
Here!  Here!  Waving  their  hands  and  running  along  by 
the  train!  Grandpa,  Uncle  Leonard,  Mr.  Skudds,  the 
tenant,  and  numerous  other  friends,  are  here  awaiting  our 
arrival. 

The  train  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  we  are  met  with 
a  greeting  such  as  only  home  folks  are  capable  of  extend- 
ing. I  hurry  on  to  the  baggage  car,  and  get  our  little 
animal  friend  and  pet,  Brownie,  and  he  acts  as  though  he 
knows  the  home  folks.  But  of  course  he  doesn't,  for  he 
has  never  seen  them  before.  But  he  observes  that  we 
know  our  people,  and  that  causes  him  to  feel  the  same 
way  toward  them. 

The  train  pulls  out.  We  stand  and  talk  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  the  old  family  carriage  is  driven  'round  for 
us,  and  we  soon  are  on  our  way  along  the  country  road, 
leading  to  the  old  homestead  three  miles  away.  All  are 
happy  and  gleeful,  even  Brownie  seeming  to  be  unusually 
so.     Soon  it  will  be  fun  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Skudds  drives  us  along  at  a  pretty  good  rate,  and 
it  isn't  long  until  we  drive  up  the  lane,  and  stop  in  front  of 
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the  yard  gate.  Hip,  Hurrah!  Here  are  the  rest  of  them! 
Grandma,  Auntie  Joy,  and  Brother  Laury.  How  good  it 
seems  to  be  all  together  once  more  on  the  old  farm,  and 
hear  the  sweet,  familiar  voices  of  those  nearest  and  dearest 
on  earth.  Paul  and  Percy,  and  little  Brownie,  are  soon  out 
and  all  around  the  large  yard,  and  all  over  the  great  barn 
lot. 

And  here  another  member  must  be  added  to  the  little 
group  of  farmers,  fishermen  and  hunters.  It  is  a  large, 
over-grown,  awkward  pup,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Uncle  Laury.     His  name  is  Fontana. 

"That  is  a  funny  name,"  says  Percy;  and  so  it  is,  but 
Uncle  Laury  had  met  a  charming  young  lady  the  summer 
before  at  the  springs  where  he  annually  goes  for  an  out- 
ing, and  her  name  is  Miss  Fontana.  This  explains  why 
the  new  member  of  our  little  company  has  been  given  the 
name  he  bears. 

I  shall  here  stop  long  enough  to  tell  you  something 
about  this  wonderful  dog,  for  he  certainly  is  wonderful 
in  some  respects.  As  already  stated,  he  is  only  a  pup, 
but  he  is  a  large  pup,  and  clumsy  as  can  be.  Uncle 
Laury  found  him  straying  along  as  if  lost,  and 
so  brought  him  home.  The  owner,  whoever 
he  might  be,  has  never  been  heard  from.  There- 
fore Uncle  Laury  claims,  and  cares  for,  him  as  his  very 
own.  He  has  been  on  the  farm  several  weeks,  and  now 
feels  quite  at  home.  He  has  grown  very  fast,  they  say, 
and  promises  to  be  a  very  large  dog.  He  is  yellow,  and 
has  an  unusually  large  head;  rather  short,  lapping   ears;  a 
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mouth  that,  when  open,  reminds  one  of  an  open  under- 
ground cellar  door,  a  deep  cavern  in  the  earth,  or  an  old- 
fashioned  flood-gate  when  on  duty  during  the  spring 
freshets. 

His  mouth  is  Orchard  View  Farm's  "Mammoth 
Cave."  His  eye  is  friendly,  with  rather  a  playful 
expression,  though  relieved  from  friskiness  and  alertness 
by  a  decidedly  lazy  expression  mirrowed  back  deep  in  the 
sockets.  When  he  eats,  he  acts  as  though  he  were  half 
starved,  and  one  wonders  how  a  dog  so  fat  as  he,  can  act 
as  though  he  never  had  half  enough  to  eat.  Puppy-like, 
he  soon  makes  up  with  Brownie,  and  what  great  fun  they 
have,  romping  and  playing,  or,  rather,  Brownie  has  the 
great  time  so  far  as  the  active  part  is  concerned;  for 
Fontana  just  lies  down  on  the  ground,  and  rolls  over  on 
his  back,  and  lets  Brownie  wallow  and  wool  him  around 
to  his  heart's  content. 

All  Fontana  does,  is  to  kick,  and  keep  his  mouth 
wide  open  all  the  time.  Brownie,  small,  quick,  and 
active,  bounds  from  side  to  side,  exercising  great  care  not 
to  fall  down  Fontana 's  throat!  Why,  I  have  seen  Fon- 
tana, when  attempting  to  jump  over  a  fence,  strike  some- 
where near  the  top,  and,  falling  back,  —  almost  always 
lighting  on  his  back, —  lie  there  five  minutes  and  rest,  his 
great  tongue  hanging  from  his  mouth,  panting,  before  he 
would  get,  up  and  move   on. 

When  he  starts  after  a  rabbit,  no  matter  which  di- 
rection the  rabbit  might  turn  in,  Fontana  keeps  right  on 
in  a  straight,  unwavering  course,    raving   and  barking  as 
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if  every  minute  about  to  capture  his  prey,  and  thus  he 
runs  on  and  on,  straight  ahead,  until  he  comes  to  a  fence, 
or  some  other  obstruction,  and  then  he  will  drop  down, 
and  lie  there  and  rest  until  something  else  happens  to 
attract  his  attention! 

When  the  boys  feed  the  dogs,  they  always  have  to 
feed  them  separately,  or  poor  Brownie  would  get  nothing, 
unless,  perchance,  the  sense  of  an  aching  void!  For,  as 
we  have  already  said,  Brownie  is  a  very  dainty,  choice 
eater.  But  we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  both  Brownie 
and  Fontana,  as  they  may  behave  themselves  on  our  various 
hunting  expeditions. 


VI 

At  The  Old    Home. 

It  is  now  night.  Grandpa,  grandma,  and  all  the 
family,  are  seated  around  the  cheerful  fire,  blazing  out 
from  the  old  open  fire-place.  The  evening  chores  are 
done;  the  wood  is  stacked  up  in  the  usual  place;  the  cows 
were  milked  at  the  proper  time;  the  horses  were  all 
watered  and  fed;  the  chickens  had  been  cared  for,  and 
have  now  gone  to  "roost";  the  pigs  had  been  fed,  and  are 
now  lying  in  a  heap  in  their  winter  house.  There  is 
nothing  more  now  to  do  out  of  doors. 

Supper  is  ready.  This  is  our  first  meal  with  the 
home  folks,  and  my,  oh!  what  a  stupendous  feast  it  is! 
Everything  imaginable  that  may  be  had  for  a  table  on 
the  farm,  is  on  the  table!  The  blessing  asked,  we  all  be- 
gin to  put  away  what  is  before  us.  And,  of  course,  all 
the  time  we  are  engaged  in  talking  of  our  recent  home  in 
the  far-away,  and  frozen  North,  —  of  our  many  friends 
there,  and  what  they  had  given  us  before  we  left,  by 
which  they  wished  to  be  remembered.  Then,  too,  of  our 
journey  Southward  to  the  old  home;  what  we  had  seen 
and  heard,  and  how  we  had  been  delayed,  —  all  this  and 
much  more,  constituted  the  subjects  of  the  conversation 
over  the  tea-cups. 
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But  presently  the  conversation  turns  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  old  home.  Some  of  the  boys  have  mar- 
ried, and  have  gone  to  the  city,  and  other  places,  to  estab- 
lish homes  of  their  own.  Of  course  we  are  anxious  to 
see  them,  but  they  will  be  out  to  the  farm  before  long; 
they  know  we  are  here.  Two  of  them  we  have  already 
seen. 

How.  around  the  festal  board,  all  did  eat  and  make 
merry!  There  seems  to  be  no  stopping  place.  Paul  and 
Percy  seem  ashamed  to  take  more,  as  the  many  good 
things  are  passed  to  them  over  and  over  again.  But 
grandma  insists  that  we  all  must  eat;  that  our  trip  had 
been  hard  on  us,  and  we  must  eat  to  build  us  up,  and  give 
us  strength.  And  so  we  continue  to  eat.  Jelly,  jam, 
fruits,  and  everything  else  that  a  hungry  man  could  wish 
for,  is  right  here  before  us  on  the  table.  And  old- 
fashioned  biscuits,  too,  —  hot,  just  from  the  oven.  My! 
Maybe  they  are  not  delicious  though,  with  butter  and 
jam  in  between,  and  oozing  out  around  the  sides! 

No  mistake  about  it.  I  begin  to  gain  flesh  this  very 
night,  and  keep  right  on  gaining  from  day  to  day.  This 
supper  only  tends  to  increase  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm.  They  now  begin  to  realize 
the  practical  meaning  of  the  songs  they  had  been  singing 
so  much,  only  a  few  weeks  before: 

"Thanksgiving    is   coming;  the  name  has  a  charm; 
Our  parents  will  take  us  to  grandfather's  farm." 

"I  just  took  a  peek  in  the  pantry, 
And  found  on  the  lower  shelf, 
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A  row  of  pies  that  would  be  a  surprise 
To  the  mince  pie  Prince  himself." 

Poor  boys!  They  have  been  penned  up  in  the  city 
all  their  lives,  and  to  get  out  in  the  free,  open  country, 
is  to  them  like  escaping  from  prison  walls.  I  pity  the 
thousands  and  millions  of  little  boys  and  girls,  who  must 
remain,  year  after  year,  in  the  crowded  city,  with  both 
its  natural  and  moral  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
poisonous  and  deadly  germs.  They  can  not  know,  thus 
surrounded,  what  life  fully  is,  and  means. 

If  enough  of  you  boys  and  girls  in  the  cities  will  buy 
this  book  to  place  me  in  a  position  where  I  can  afford  to 
do  so,  I  shall  buy  a  great,  large  farm  of  fields  and  woods, 
and  hills,  and  flowers,  and  flowing  streams,  and  make  of 
it  a  country  place  where  children  from  the  city  may  come 
without  money,  and  without  price,  and  learn  what  it 
means  to  live  in  the  country  on  a  farm.  Now  I  know 
you  will  want  the  book!  And  especially  when  you  learn 
from  the  following  pages  what  the  farm  really  is. 

Again,  after  the  evening  board,  we  are  sitting  around 
the  friendly  hearth,  back  of  which  the  fire  is  blazing  in 
splendor  and  beauty,  only  as  can  come  from  an  open  fire- 
place such  as  these  Southern  homes  provide.  Here  we 
sit  and  pop  corn,  and  crack  nuts,  and  eat  apples,  and 
joyously  laugh  and  talk  till  the  crowing  of  the  cock  an- 
nounces the  midnight  hour.  Auntie  Joy,  a  young  girl  in 
her  teens,  jumps  and  hops  over  the  room,  romping  with 
the  boys,  who  seem  never  to  grow  tired  and  weary. 

No,  no,  they  never  tire;  this  just  suits  them,  for  they 
are  so  filled  with  expectation  and   anticipation  of   the  fun 
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they  are  to  have  on  the  farm,  that  they  can  hardly  wait 
for  another  day  to  dawn.  Auntie  Joy  is  telling  them  all 
about  everything  connected  with  the  place. 

Grandma  looks  out  over  her  glasses  with  supreme 
delight,  and  watches  them  as  they  caper  and  scamper 
around  over  the  tioor.  Grandpa,  with  the  smile  that  has 
grown  fast  in  its  rightful  place,  and  that  only  grows  the 
deeper  with  advancing  age,  and  with  an  occasional  "heh, 
heh,"  (for  that  is  the  way  he  sometimes  laughs),  occasion- 
ally joins  in  the  many  pranks  they  are  playing.  He  is  a 
boy  again  with  his  grandsons,  as  he  had  been  some  years 
before  with  his  own  children,  living  over  again  those 
happy  days  of  long  ago  'mongst  fields,  and  hills,  and 
woods,  far,  far  away. 

This  is  the  way,  he  says,  to  keep  young.  He  often 
plays  with  the  boys,  just  like  they  want  to  play,  —  in  a 
boy's  own  way,  —  and  together  they  have  most  charming 
times.  Have  you  a  grandpa,  young  reader?  If  so,  do 
you  see  him  often?  If  you  have  a  grandpa  and  grandma, 
like  Paul  and  Percy  have,  then  let  me  advise  and  urge 
you  to  go  see  them  often.  Grandpa  will  take  more  time 
to  play  with,  and  talk  to  you,  and  amuse  you,  and  answer 
your  questions,  than  papa  will  do.  Unless,  of  course, 
your  grandpa  be  very,  very  old,  and  unable  to  play. 

At  any  rate,  you  persuade  papa  and  mama  to  take 
you  to  grandpa's  just  as  soon  as  you  finish  reading  this 
book.  Paul  and  Percy  would  not  exchange  their  visit  to 
grandpa's  and  the  farm,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  them 
to  do  so,  for  anything  in  the   world.     So   make  up   your 
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minds  right  now,    that   you  will   go   to  see   grandpa   and 
grandma  very,  very  soon. 

Listen!  What  is  that?  Ah!  Grandpa  has  started 
the  grapha phone  going: 

Teedle-de-dink-tum.  ti-o-to, 
Round  and  around,  and  away  we  go! 
Crealy-era-long,  cri-o-lee,  ere  loom, 
Che-woang-a  te  bang,  che-whoome-a  ta-boom! 

The  boys  had  heard  the  graphaphone  many  times  in 
the  city,  but  never  before  felt  that  they  had  one  of  their 
very  own.  And  this  is  how  they  feel,  not  only  about 
grandpa's  graphaphone,  but  about  everything  on  the  place, 
—  it  all  belongs  to  them;     what     is  grandpa's,    is   theirs. 

"Whoee!  How  it  sings,  to  beat  the  band!"  says 
Paul.     "It  sounds  like  the  voice   of  a  real  man  in  there." 

Edison  surely  set  the  world  agoing,  when  he  made 
the  graphaphone.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
How  one's  voice  may  be  retained  and  reproduced  on  this 
machine,  years  and  years  after  one  is  dead  and  gone,  is  a 
great  mystery  to  most  of  us.  But  it  may  be  done,  never- 
theless. 

After  several  selections  have  been  sung  and  played, 
the  hour  growing  very  late,  we  all  retire  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.  Brownie  had  been  chained  out  in  the  wood- 
house;  the  clock  had  been  wound;  the  smoke-house  door 
had  been  locked;  the  cat  put  out,  and  the  back  door  locked, 
and  all  is  now  ready  for  a  night's  repose  in  the  loving 
arms  of  mother  Nature.  When  the  boys  stopped  play- 
ing, their  eyes  became  so  heavy   that   they   could  hardly 
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hold  them  open  long  enough  to  get  to  bed,  and  I  believe 
they  were  fast  asleep  before  they  got  their  eyes  closed 
good  and  tight!  Anyway,  they  saw  things  all  night  long, 
so  they  said  next  morning. 

All  in  bed.  Everything  is  as  quiet  as  death,  —  yes, 
as  two  deaths,  behind  bolted  doors!  No  street  cars  pass- 
ing; no  old  jolt-wagons  rumbling  over  stone  and  brick- 
paved  streets;  no  patter  of  feet  on  the  sidewalks;  no  voices 
and  laughter  of  young  people  passing  along,  returning 
from  a  party  or  from  a  theatre;  no  sound  of  whistles  on 
the  incoming,  and  the  out-going,  trains;  no  blasts  from  the 
great  whistles  of  the  mammoth  steamships  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  no  whizzing  and  whistling  of  the  blizzard's  breath 
around  the  corner,  and  through  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  house,  as  at  the  North.  No;  all  is  still,  and  no  doubt 
the  boys  are  this  minute  dreaming  of  the  mighty  con- 
quests which  they  are  soon  to  achieve  on  grandfather's 
farm. 

As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  beginning  to  think  loosely, 
first  of  one  thing,  and  then  of  another,  and  almost  ceasing 
to  think  at  all  some  times.  I  find  myself  wandering  here 
and  there,  along  the  way  over  which  we  had  come  to  this 
good,  Southern  home.  Like  Banquo's  ghost,  I  am  first 
here,  and  then  there,  and  now,  with  the  "All  aboard  for 
Mackinaw  City;  All  aboard!"  I  slip  away,  and  in  my 
dreams,  I  make  the  long  journey  over  again. 


VII 

Around  the  Place. 

Morning  is  here.  The  call  to  get  ready  for  break- 
fast is  sounded  out  to  all.  Scarcely  realizing  where  I  am 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  scratch  open  my  eyes,  jump  out  of 
bed,  and,  as  I  think,  make  for  the  baggage  car  to  get 
Brownie.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  find  myself  stand- 
ing full-length  before  the  mirror!  That  is  an  odd-looking 
baggage  car,  and  what  I  see  in  it,  is  a  queer-looking 
creature  to  have  been  so  recently  called  "a  common  cur!" 

But  I  am  awake  now,  and  realize  my  mistake.  I  am 
not  on  a  train,  thank  fortune,  but  at  grandfather's,  on 
the  farm.  We  are  all  up  and  hustling  around  to  com- 
plete our  toilets  ready  for  breakfast. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  would  change  on  a  farm  if 
I  could  do  so,  and  that  is  the  hour  to  arise  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  do  not  see  why,  whoever  invented  farms  and  farm 
life,  he  did  not  arrange  this  matter  differently.  But  he 
didn't,  and  so  we  have  to  accept  it  just  as  he  made  it, 
and  get  up  mornings  at  four  or  five  o'clock.  And  I  know 
from  their  appearance,  that  Paul  and  Percy  feel  just  as  I 
do  about  this  matter.  However,  all  three  of  us  cannot 
change    it.     Adam   probably    started    this   unreasonable 
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fashion  of  early  rising,  when  he  lived  on  the  farm,  and 
had  to  get  out  in  the  lingering-  night  shades,  early  each 
morning,  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

But  we  are  soon  wide  awake,  and  happy  and  toileted, 
ready  for  breakfast.  We  had  eaten  so  hearty  a  supper, 
that  we  do  not  care  for  much  breakfast.  Grandma  and 
grandpa  insist  that  we  eat  more,  but  we  tell  them  that 
we  ate  too  much  supper  the  evening  before,  and  so  do  not 
care  for  much  breakfast.  But  we  have  a  pleasant  time 
at  the  table,  as  we  always  do. 

Auntie  Joy  says  funny  things  for  the  boys  to  laugh 
at,  and  Mama,  modestly,  and  with  pardonable  pride,  sur- 
veys the  scene,  and  takes  in  the  situation,  with  an 
occasional  "Now  boys,"  "Don't  be  rude  Percy," 
"Don't  langh  so  loud,  Paul."  And  all  the  time 
her  sweet  face  beaming  with  supreme  delight. 
They  are  her  boys,  and  she  is  grandpa's  and  grandma's 
girl,  and  that  thought  alone,  when  all  are  present,  is 
enough  to  make  any  one,  of  Mama's  disposition,  beam 
with  joy  and  delight,  supreme. 

Breakfast  is  over,  and  we  all  start  out  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  scenes  and  conditions  of  Southern  farm  life. 
Another  is  on  the  scene  this  morning.  It  is  old  Uncle 
Jim,  the  colored  servant  who  had  been  away  for  a  few 
days,  and  who  had  just  arrived  home  this  morning. 

Uncle  Jim  is  one  of  the  best  old  colored  men  I  ever 
met,  if  he  does  belong  to  that  tribe  of  whom  it  is  said, 
they  do  not  believe  in  buying  a  chicken  if   they   can   help 
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it,  but  do  believe  in  going  out  between  suns,  and 
getting  it  in  the  ''natural  way."  Uncle  Jim  says  that  "when 
Nature  done  went  ter  wuck  in  a  niggah,  yuh  never  kin 
tell  whut  he'll  do." 

Of  course,  Uncle  Jim,  like  all  the  colored  race,  is 
superstitious.  He  was  never  married.  No  one  knows 
his  reason  for  remaining  single ,  —  if  he  has  a  reason. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  the  same  as  Uncle  Pete's  reason, 
who,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  get  married,  replied: 
"Why,  you  see,  I  got  an  old  mudder,  an'  I  hab  to  do  fer 
her,  ye  see,  sah,  an'  if  I  don't  buy  her  shoes  an'  stockins 
she  wouldn't  get  none.  Now,  if  I  was  to  get  married,  I 
would  hab  to  buy  dem  tings  fer  my  wife,  an'  dat  would 
be  takin'  de  shoes  and  stockins  right  out  o'  my  mudder's 
mouf." 

No,  this  could  not  have  been  poor  Uncle  Jim's  reason 
for  remaining  single,  for  he,  poor  old  man,  had  no 
mother  that  he  knew  much  about,  he  having  been  sold 
from  her  as  a  slave  when  not  much  more  than  a  mere 
lad.  He  is  indeed  verv  superstitious,  and  almost  believes 
in  witchcraft.  The  witches  may  not  ride  through  the 
air  on  broomsticks,  as  the  people  of  New  England  once 
thought  they  did,  but  he  is  quite  sure  that,  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  "spirits"  visit  us  in  our  dreams  in  the  night,  if 
not  also  at  other  times. 

But  we  are  not  to  hold  any  prejudice  against  Unele 
Jim  for  this  belief.  Early  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
the  people  of  New  England,  especially  of  Salem,  believed 
in  witches,  and  attributed  sickness,    diseases,    death,    and 
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almost  all  other  unfortunate  occurrences  and  disasters,  to 
the  revengeful  work  of  witches.  Persons  were  confined 
in  prison,  persecuted  and  harassed,  and  even  put  to  death, 
for  practicing  witchcraft,  not  only  in  New  England,  but 
in  other  parts  of  this  country  also,  in  that  early  day. 

In  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1684, 
Margaret  Watson  was  tried  for  witchcraft  before  William 
Penn.  The  verdict  was  that  she  was  "guilty  of  having 
the  common  fame  of  a  witch,  but  not  guilty  in  manner 
and  form  as  she  stands  indicted."  According  to  tradition, 
Penn  said  to  her:  "Art  thou  a  witch?  Hast  thou  ridden 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick?"  When,  to  these 
questions,  she  answered  "Yes,"  Penn  said,  that  so  far  as 
he  knew,  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  ride  on  a  broomstick; 
that  he  knew  of  no  law  against  it,  and  so  ordered  her 
release.  Martin  .  Luther  and  others  of  the  Reformers, 
believed  in  witchcraft.  Indeed  it  was  a  very  common 
belief  at  one  time. 

So,  now,  who  can  blame  old  Uncle  Jim  if  he  seeks 
comfort,  and  finds  it,  in  the  many  superstitions  which 
belong  peculiarly  to  his  race? 

"Do  you  ever  go  hunting  and  fishing,  Uncle  Jim?" 
asked  Paul,  as  they  played  around  the  wood  pile  where 
Uncle  Jim  was  chopping  wood. 

"Oh,  yes,  sah,  I  goes  sah,  quite  often,  and  I's  gwyin' 
this  very  eben'  if  Marse  Henry  hez  no  thin'  foah  me  to  do. 
I'se  gwyin  out  foah  to  get  some  rabbits,  and  I  knows 
whah  to  find  'em,  too.  Foh  dis  niggah,  he's  done  been 
heah  most  40  years,  and  knows  all  about  de  place. 
Won't  yez  come  and  gwy  long?" 
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This  pleased  the  boys.  For  to  go  rabbit  hunting-  was 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  which  they  had  patiently 
looked  forward.  Then,  too,  to  have  Uncle  Jim  in  the 
party  would  be  a  great  treat  to  all  of  us,  for  on  our  very 
short  acquaintance,  we  had  learned  to  think  a  great  deal 
of  him. 

"Maybe    papa  and  grandpa  will  go,  too,"  said  Percy. 

"And  then  we  can  form  a  circle,  surround  the  rab- 
bits, and  catch   them,"  said  Paul. 

"We  will  take  Brownie  and  Fontana,  too,  and  let 
them  learn  how  to  hunt,"  they  continued,  as  they  came 
running  to  the  house  to  see  if  plans  could  be  effected  to 
go  that  afternoon.  Uncle  Jim  said  they  would  go 
"this  evening,"  but  he  meant  "this  afternoon."  Many 
people  here  say  "evening"  when    they  mean  "afternoon." 

But  wait!  "Run  here!  run  here!"  said  Paul,  "Uncle 
Jim  has  turned  the  horses  and  colts  out  in  the  field.  Look! 
Look  at  them  run  and  kick!  My,  ohi  but  wouldn't  you 
like  to  be  on  them  now?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Percy.  "I  am  afraid  I  couldn't 
hold  on." 

Away  off,  down  in  the  field  to  the  brook,  they  run 
to  get  water  to  drink.  The  cows  and  pigs  run  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  Old  Charley  bites  the  cows,  and  steps  on  the 
pigs  with  his  big  feet,  if  they  do  not  get  out  of  the  way. 
He  is  the  old  family  horse  of  many  years'  standing. 

The  boys,  after  watching  the  horses  cut  up  their 
capers,  come  on  to  the  house,  eagerly  talking   of  the   pro- 
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posed  rabbit  hunting  trip  in  the  afternoon.  Papa  is  tired, 
and  does  not  care  touch  about  hunting  until  he  gets 
rested  somewhat,  but  he  finally  agrees  to  go.  Grandpa 
was  called  away  on  business,  and  so  cannot  join  the 
hunting  party. 

The  boys  and  the  dogs  spend  the  rest  of  the  forenoon 
running  around  the  house  and  barn,  searching  out  every 
nook  and  corner  about  the  place.  You  know  a  boy 
must  see  everything  about  a  place,  from  the  inside  of  the 
piano  in  the  parlor,  to  the  bolts,  and  screws,  and  beams, 
in  the  old  hay-rack  in  the  barnyard;  and  in  their  search, 
they  will  turn  everything  upside  down  for  fear  there 
might  be  something  which  they  would  miss  seeing. 
And  then,  too,  the  boys  have  begun  to  feel  that  they 
and  Uncle  Jim  own  the  whole  place,  for  Uncle  Jim's 
talk  is  all  to  that  effect. 

The  dinner  hour  is  here,  and  dinner  is  ready.  While 
at  the  dinner  table,  it  begins  to  rain. 

"Oh,  pshaw,"  said  Paul,  "now  we  cannot  go  rabbit 
hunting  this  afternoon.  And  Uncle  Jim  has  the  guns  all 
cleaned,  ready  to  go,  too." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mama,  "you  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  hunt  rabbits.  Besides,  your  papa  is  tired, — 
almost  worn  out  from  his  trip,  and  should  like  to  lie  down 
this  afternoon,  and  take  a  good  nap,  and  a  long  rest." 

"That  would  be  far  better  than  going  rabbit  hunting 
today, "  said  grandma.  And  really  it  did  me  good  to  know 
that  they  were  able  to  divine  my  own  feelings  and  senti- 
ments   in  reference  to  the   matter,   for  I   did   long   for  a 
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plunge  into  that  soft,  juicy  feather  bed.  The  boys,  how- 
ever, do  not  like  to  give  up  their  plans  for  a  rabbit  hunt 
in  the  afternoon. 

But   Auntie   Joy  assures   them  that   she  will  readily 
tind  some  way  to   interest  them    indoors  all  the  afternoon. 
The  rain  is  coming  down  in  "tyrants,"    as  Uncle  Jim 
says. 

"And  once  and  again  came  the  deep,  low  tone 

Which  only  to  thunder's  lips  is  known, 

And  the  earth  held  up  her  fearless  face, 

And  listened  as  if  to  a  signal  blown 

A  signal-trump  in  some  heavenly  place. 

"The  trumpet  of  God,  obeyed  on  high 

His  signal  to  open  the  granary, 

And  send  forth  his  heavily  loaded  wains, 

Rumbling  and  roaring  down  the  sky, 

And  scattering  the  blessed,   long-harvested  rains." 

After  the  splendid  dinner,  we  all  go  to  the  living  room, 
and  some  time  is  spent  in  most  pleasant  conversation 
about  things  in  which  we  all  are  mutually  interested. 

Auntie  Joy  has  taken  the  boys  in  the  parlor. 
Grandma  and  Mama  begin  talking  of  other  days  when 
Mama  was  a  little  girl  at  home.  Grandpa's  eyes  be- 
come heavy,  and  so  do  mine,  and  so  we  slip  away  to  our 
corners,  and  soon  we  are  keeping  time  in  our  sleep  to  the 
patter,  patter,  patter  of  the  rain,  as  it  falls  on  the  nearby 
side  porch, —  patter,  patter,  patter,  is  the  time  that  marks 
our  sleep. 


VIII 

In  the  Parlor. 


A  heavy  rain  has  fallen,  and  Uncle  Jim  seems  to  feel 
awfully  blue.  All  the  flood-gates  are  washed  out,  and 
much  of  the  fencing,  wrecked  by  the  torrents  of  water 
which  have  swept  down  the  freshet  streams.  This  is  the 
February  "break-up,"  as  they  call  it  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  And  of  all  the  water,  and  mud,  and  slop,  and 
slush,  you  never  saw  the  like  in  all  your  life!  And  poor 
old  Uncle  Jim  must  get  out  in  all  this,  and  repair  the 
flood-gates  and  fencing  before  the  stock  get  out.  Do 
you  wonder  that  he  is   awfully  blue? 

But  then,  Mr.  Skudds,  the  tenant,  and  a  younger, 
more  active  man,  will  help,  and  no  doubt,  will  bear  the 
principal  part  of  the  burden.  Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  not 
my  task,  anyway,  thought  I,  as  I  looked  down  at  my 
patent  leather  shoes,  which  had  never  come  in  contact 
with  mud  and  water,  and  were  so  highly  polished  that 
you  could  see  yourself  reflected  in  them.  But  we  shall 
now  leave  this  matter  all  to  Uncle  Jim  and  Mr.  Skudds, 
wishing  them  as  much  joy  ("and  mud,  too,"  chimed  in 
Percy)  ,  as  they  shall  be  able  to  get  out  of  it. 
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The  boys  had  one  of  the  times  of  their  lives  in  the 
parlor  that  afternoon.  Auntie  Mae  Belle  had  returned 
home,  coming  out  from  Maplewood  between  showers, 
when  grandpa  and  I  were  asleep,  and  knowing  we  all 
were  there,  she  had  brought  home  some  candy,  nuts, 
oranges,  bananas,  and  many  other  things,  such  as  will  ap- 
peal to  a  boy's  appetite.  And  she  had  brought  some  new 
sheet  music,  too,  for  the  piano.  And  mama  and  grandma 
had  spent  the  whole  afternoon  with  Auntie  Joy,  Auntie 
Mae  Belle,  and  the  boys,  in  the  parlor. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parlors  to  be  found 
anywhere  among  the  old  Southern  homes  and  mansions. 
Carpets,  beautiful,  rich  and  rare;  furniture  of  mahogany, 
patterned  and  polished  after  the  best  styles  of  the  day, 
gorgeous  and  massive,  with  a  finish  complete  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  most  pleasing,  and  refining,  too, 
to  look  upon;  leather-cushoined  chairs,  and  rockers  and 
couches,  and  settees,  all  furnished  with  rarest  pieces  of 
beautiful  fancy  tidies,  doilies,  center  pieces,  and  other 
appropriate  things.  Pictures  that  would  charm  you  into 
a  joyous  ecstacy;  rare  pieces  of  bric-a-brac,  collected  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  by  the  noble  sons  of  this  most 
interesting   family,    before    they   married  and  left  home. 

One  son.  Uncle  Robert,  as  the  boys  call  him,  had 
traveled  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  have  some 
of  the  things  in  our  own  little  home,  which  he  brought 
to  us  from  Japan,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  other 
places  and  countries.  When  you  come  to  visit  us,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  these  most   interesting  relics, 
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brought,  some  of  them,  from  the  far-away  places,  and 
remote  corners,  of  the  earth;  and  we  shall  tell  you,  also, 
something  about  the  many  strange  peoples,  and  animals 
and  birds,  that  Uncle  Robert  saw  in  these  many  different 
places  where  he  has  been. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  the  good  time  the  boys 
had  enjoyed  in  the  parlor  in  the  afternoon.  Auntie  Joy 
presided  at  the  piano.  The  piano  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  other  parlor  furniture,  with  tone  so  deep,  melo- 
dious and  rich,  that  it  thrills  one  to  the  very  center  of 
one's  being.  And  Auntie  Joy  knows  just  how  to  handle 
that  instrument  to  get  out  of  it  all  there  is  in  it.  Auntie 
Mae  Belle  sang.  She  posseesses  a  most  fascinating  voice, 
highly  cultivated,  with  rare  musical  qualities,  sweet  and 
charming,  and  perfectly  controlled  in  the  rendition  of  the 
most  difficult  selections.  Mama  sang  some,  too,  but  Mama 
had  not  kept  up  her  music  of  late  years.  She  had  two 
jolly  boys  to  take  up  her  time,  as  well  as  the  nurses'  time, 
also. 

If  you  have  ever  achieved  success  in  an  effort  to  look 
after  two  boys,  then  you  are  capable  of  becoming  Colonel 
over  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Not  that  all  boys,  by  any 
means,  are  bad,  but  boys  are  full  of  life  and  energy 
which  must  find  expression,  or  work  off,  in  some  way,  and 
it  requires  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  a  master  to  govern  and 
control  this  energy  so  as  to  make  it  work  off  without 
doing  any  injury,  or  harming  any  one. 

Mama  has  become  expert  in  this  line,  so  she  had  to 
neglect,  not  only  her  music  and  reading,    but    also   many 
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other  pleasing  and  social  functions  as  well,  in  order  to 
gain  her  present  proficiency  in  juvenile  life  culture  and 
conversation,  and  directing  of  over-Howing,  super-abun- 
dant force  and  energy.  But  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  the  boys  have  been  with  papa  most  of  the  time, 
and  so  Mama  is  beginning  to  take  up  again  what  she  had 
been  forced  to  neglect.  If  boys  and  girls  only  knew 
what  Mama  has  given  for  them,  in  time,  and  patience,  and 
love,  and  energy,  and  care,  and  even  life  itself, —  all  for 
their  own  life,  and  welfare,  and  happiness,  —  I  am  quite 
sure  we  should  have  more  loyal,  loving  sons  and  daugh- 
ters than  at  present. 

"What  is  that?" 

"Some  one  out  in  the  lane,  singing,"  replies  Grand- 
ma. 

"It  is  Uncle  Jim,"  said  Grandpa,  who  has  just  come 
in  from  looking  after  the  horses  and  cows.  Grandpa  had 
to  do  the  chores  this  evening  as  Uncle  Jim  was  busy  look- 
ing after  the  flood-gates  and  fences.  There  he  comes  up 
the  lane,  all  muddy  and  wet,  but  he  is  singing,  as  only  a 
colored  person  can  sing:  "Way  down  upon  the  Suwanee 
River." 

Poor  old  man!  There  in  the  Southward,  is  where, 
just  before  the  war,  he  was  sold  away  from  his  mother, 
and  he  never  saw  her  afterwards.  He  often,  with  tears 
flowing  down  his  cheeks,  and  an  emotional  quiver  in  his 
musical   voice,  sings  that  old  plantation  song. 

He  says  he  likes  to  sing  it,  "for  dar  am  whar  my 
mudder  kissed  me  last,"  as  he  often   expresses  it,    with  a 
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look  of  pain  and  distress  on  his  noble  face. 

It  is  now  night.  Supper  is  over,  and  all  are  again 
seated  around  the  open  tire-place.  Auntie  May  Belle  is 
with  us  now.  She  tells  us  of  her  very  pleasant  visit  in 
the  city,  and  how  they  all  are  planning  to  come  out  soon 
to  see  us.  Paul  and  Percy  have  put  Brownie  away,  after 
feeding  him  and  Fontana,  and  soon  they  are  off  to  bed, 
for  they  are  tired  after  their  jolly  experiences  with  Auntie 
Joy  and  Auntie  Mae  Belle  in  the  parlor. 

A  number  of  days  have  passed  since  the  big  rain,  and 
we  can  now  begin  to  get  out  over  the  farm  without  wad- 
ing in  the  Jiud  and  water.  But  the  mud  doesn't  discomfit 
me  with  such  a  dread  now,  as  I  have  a  splendid  pair  of 
calf -skin  shoes,  —  regular  farmer's  shoes,  —  you  know. 
I  have  put  my  patent  leathers  away  to  shine  and  glisten 
in  some  dark  corner  by  themselves. 


IX 

Our  First  Rabbit  Chase. 

The  morning  is  bright;  the  weather  calm,  and  air 
balmy,  and  the  little  snow  that  fell  last  night  will  surely 
have  been  melted  away  before  night.  Paul  and  Percy 
are  up  and  dressed,  for  after  breakfast,  as  we  had  already 
planned,  we  expect  to  go  rabbit  hunting.  Uncle  Jim  does 
not  feel  very  well,  and  so  will  not  accompany  us.  But 
we  have  now  been  on  the  farm  long  enough  to  have 
learned  the  place  well,  —  where  the  rabbits  stay,  the 
birds,  in  coveys,  roost,  and  the  squirrels  jump,  bark  and 
play  among  the  trees.  We  can  find  the  rabbits,  perhaps 
better  than  can  Uncle  Jim,  for  he  is  getting  old  and  slow, 
and  his  eyesight  is  somewhat  impaired.  So  after  break- 
fast, we  call  Brownie  and  Fontana,  get  our  guns  and 
amunition,  and  start  for  the  clearing,  a  half  mile  or  so 
away. 

"Between  the  hill  and  the  brook,  ook,  ook, 

Two  rabbits  sat  in  the  sun,  O! 

And  there  they  ate  the  green,  green  grass, 

Till  all  the  grass  was  gone,  O! 

"And  when  they  had  eaten  enough,  nough,  nough, 

They  sat  down  to  have  a  talk,  0 ! 

When  there  came  a  man  with  a  gun,  gun,  gun, 
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And  fired  at  them   o'er  the  w  ilk,  o! 

"But  when  they  found  they  were   sound,   ound,      ound, 

Nor  hurt  by  the  gun,  gun,  gun,  O! 

They    picked    themselves    up    from  the  ground,  ound,  ound 

And  scampered  away  Jike  fun,  O!" 

Brownie  does  not  understand  what  it  all  means.  He 
had  never  been  with  us  rabbit  huntin  before,  and  he 
seems  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  do  next.  Fontana 
was  used  to  the  fields  and  woods,  but  be  knew  no  more 
about  chasing1  rabbits  than  he  does  about  chasing  eleph- 
ants, and  he  certainly  has  a  very  limited  stock  in  store 
along  that  line. 

We  have  already  told  you  how  he  would  start  out 
after  a  rabbit,  and  continue  running  straight  ahead,  turning 
neither  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  until  he  comes  to  a 
fence,  or  some  other  obstruction  in  his  way,  and  then  how 
he  would  lie  down  to  rest.  Well,  he  would  do  some 
stranger  things  than  that.  He  would  chase  a  bird  flying 
high  in  the  air,  and,  looking  up  at  the  bird  all  the  time, 
would  run  against  the  trees,  fall  headlong  into  ditches, 
roll  down  hill,  and  many  other  such  foolish  things,  until 
he  would  become  thoroughly  exhausted.  And  whenever, 
or  wherever,  he  took  a  notion  to  rest,  then  and  there,  as  if 
shot  in  the  heart,  he  would  stop  dead  still,  and  stretch  out 
full  length  as  though  he  had  never  heard  tell    of    a    bird. 

We  found  him  once  lying  in  the  crack  of  a  rail  fence, 
half  way  through  the  crack.  We  thought,  when  we  saw 
him,  that  he  must  surely  have  become  fastened  in  the 
crack.     But    to    our    great  astonishment,  on  investigation 
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we  discovered  that  he  was   only   lying1  through  the  crack, 
across  the  rail  below,  taking  a  rest! 

But  here  we  are  in  the  clearing.  How  wholesome, 
fresh,  and  deliciously  pleasing  the  mingling  odors  from 
the  ground,  where  the  dead  leaves  are  raked  away  by  our 
foot-steps!  And  the  brush  burning  yonder,  and  the  hogs 
rooting  on  the  hillside,  and  the  sound  of  the  woodman's 
ax,  and  of  falling  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  clearing 
—  how  it  all  combines  to  charm  and  soothe  the  tired  spirit 
of  man,  and  call  him  back  to  boyhood's  dreamy  days. 

Even  now  I  catch  myself  in  the  act  of  calling  my  two 
boys,  —  Paul  and  Percy,  —  by  the  nicknames  of  my  two 
younger  brothers, —  Dock  and  Shorty, —  with  whom  I 
used  to  play  in  the  woods,  long,  long  years  ago.  And  I 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  refrain  from  referring  to  the 
woodman  chopping  over  the  way,  as  Uncle  Henry,  the 
good  old  German,  who  was  father's  hired  man  for  thirty 
years  or  more. 

But  I  am  not  there!  We  are  here  in  the  woods,  on 
the  maternal  grandfather's  farm. 

The  boys  have  guns, —  small  guns,—  but  not  loaded. 
Loaded  guns  are  dangerous  things  for  boys  to  handle.  I 
am  to  do  the  shooting  until  they  become  more  accustomed 
to  such  things. 

"Yonder!  yonder!  there's  Brownie,  after  a  rabbit; 
watch  him  run,  watch  him  go,  will  you?"  said  Percy. 

They  come  to  a  fence,  and  the  rabbit  jumps  through 
a  crack,  and  Brownie  must  jump  over   the   fence,    and    he 
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has  not  learned  well  how  to  do  that  yet.  So  the  rabbit 
gets  away.  Brownie  seems  disappointed,  but  not  dis- 
couraged. 

Those  Nothern  dogs  never  become  discouraged. 
I  do  not  understand  why,  unless  it  is  the  cli- 
mate, born  in  them,  —  possibly  always  in  the  atmosphere 
with  them!  At  any  rate,  Brownie  returns  to  us  and  gets 
ready  for  the  next  chase.  He  loves  the  sport.  And  he 
can  run  faster  than  a  rabbit,  too,  when  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way.  Paul  climbs  up  on  a  brush-heap,  and  jumps 
up  and  down  a  few  times,  and  out  jumps  a  rabbit.  The 
dogs  do  not  see  him.  We  let  him  run  a  short  distance, 
and  then  I  fire  at  him,  and  over  and  over  again  he  goes, 
like  a  pair  of  winding-blades,  until  he  lands  prostrate  and 
dead  in  the  little  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  boys 
start  for  him  as  soon  as  the  shot  is  fired,  and  scramble  to 
see  who  will  reach  him  first.  Paul  wins  out,  and  grabs 
up  the  little  animal,  and  starts  back  with  him,  as  happy 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  when  he  brings  down  his  bear.  And 
one  would  naturally  judge  that  the  dropping  of  the  bear 
at  the  crack  of  his  gun  must  make  him  very  happy,  for 
each  time,  it  seems  only  to  add  to  his  ever-increasing,  and 
interesting,  family  of  little  "Teddy  Bears."  Brownie 
sniffles  and  snuffles,  and  smells  of  the  dead  rabbit,  and 
seems,  with  the  rest  of  us,  to  be  delighted  over  the  suc- 
cess. 

"Why  did  you  whistle  to  the  rabbit,  papa?"  asked 
Paul,  after  he  had  well  caught  his  breath,  after  the  chase 
and  excitement  about  the  rabbit. 
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"To  attract  his  attention,"  said  I,  "and  cause  him  to 
stop  or  'slow  up'  so  that  I  might  obtain  a  better  aim  when 
I  shot." 

Fontana  has  become  tired  and  gone  home,  or  lias 
fallen  asleep  somewhere  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  in 
some  quiet  little  shady  nook.  He  prefers  always  to  be 
where  he  can  take  it  easy,  unless  he  becomes  excited,  and 
then  he  will  half  kill  himself  for  a  few  minutes.  I  wonder 
if  some  boys  are  not  that  way,  too  ? 

We  continue  our  hunt,  going  from  brush-heap  to 
brush-heap  in  the  clearing,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  hours,  we  have  bagged  four  or  five  rabbits,  without 
missing  a  single  shot.  And  this  is  the  first  rabbit  hunting 
expedition  papa  has  been  on  in  fifteen  years'  time,  and  it 
is  the  first  the  boys  and  Brownie  had  ever  been  on. 

Talk  about  fun!  Why,  we  had  more  fun  that  after- 
noon than  a  mule  could  carry.  I  should  much  prefer 
hunting  rabbits,  as  a  sport,  to   hunting  deer  and   moose. 

In  the  Northern  woods,  where  I  have  been  many  a 
time,  all  one  has  to  do  to  get  deer,  is  simply  to  hide  away 
near  the  trail,  where  the  deer  pass  back  and  forth  to  feed, 
or  to  get  water,  and  then  shoot  them  as  they  pass  along. 
The  only  sport  connected  with  it  is  the  feeling  of  pride 
at  getting  so  large  an  animal  as  a  deer.  Then,  too,  you 
can  save  the  antlers,  have  them  mounted,  and  hang  them 
up  somewhere  about  the  house,  and  it  makes  the  place  ap- 
pear game  and  sporty.  Of  course  the  meat  is  good,  and 
wholesome  too,  and  that  thought  comes  in  as  a  kind  of 
after  effect,  as  we  behold  the  animal  lying  stretched  out 
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on  the  ground.  The  thought  of  having  venison  for 
dinner  is  a  pleasant  thought  to  most  people,  to  say  the 
least. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  last  venison  we  had  before 
we  left  the  North!  It  was  young  and  tender,  and  the  fin- 
est we  had  ever  eaten.  It  is  all  right  to  hunt  deer, —  no 
danger  whatever,  unless  some  other  hunter  carelessly 
shoots  you,  which  too  often  occurs  during  the  two  week's 
hunting  season,  when  the  "bush,"  as  northern  people  call 
the  woods,  is  tilled  with  hunters. 

But  the  deer  themselves  will  not  attempt  to  do  you 
injury  unless  it  be  a  wounded  buck  that  cannot  get  away 
and  he  will  be  easily  managed.  Another  load  from  the 
gun,  or  from  a  good  revolver,  will  settle  him. 

But  what  about  bears  ?  These  are  to  be  feared,  and 
avoided,  unless  you  are  prepared  for  them.  I  recall,  some 
other  gentlemen  and  myself  were  once  out  in  the  edge  of 
an  almost  endless,  and  dense  ,  forest.  We  were  going  out 
there  to  fish  in  a  little  brook  of  amber-colored  water  for 
these  speckled  and  striped  brook  trout.  Presently  we 
came  to  a  low,  marshy  place,  and  there,  all  around,  were 
fresh  bear  tracks.  Not  a  gun,  not  a  pistol,  —  not  even  a 
respectably  fair-sized  pocket-knife  in  the  crowd!  My  hair 
stood  up,  and  the  flesh  on  my  back  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
crawl  away  and  hide!  The  other  gentlemen  in  the  party 
felt  the  same  way. 

But  we  had  traveled  ten  miles  to  fish  for  these  beauti- 
ful brook  trout,  and  we  did  not  propose  to  retreat,   unless 
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we  saw  something  more  alarming  than  the  mere  foot-prints 
of  the  bears,  left  in  the  sands  of  time, — -or,  I  mean,  in  the 
marsh! 

We  remained, (all  except  one  gentleman,  who  could  not 
endure  the  test),  and  wre  fished  all  day,  but  not  in  that  lo- 
cality. Nothing  molested  us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  day  very 
much  indeed,  catching  a  large  number  of  the  beautiful  in- 
habitants of  that  little,  winding  brook  in  the  woods. 

As  we  return  home  from  our  rabbit  chase,  feeling 
much  like  conquering  heroes  returning  from  war,  we  hear 
in  the  distance  the  hunters'  horn,  au:l  the  wondrous  music 
of  the  hounds.  It  is  a  fox  chase,  such  as  the  y  frequently 
have  here  in  old  Kentucky,  and  especially  about  Bards- 
town,  the  seat  of  the  National  organization  of  Fox  hunters. 
We  sit  on  the  fence  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  chase. 
How  it  thrills  us!  And  how  we  do  wish  we  could  be  in 
the  chase! 

The  hounds!     The  hounds! 

How  their  music  swells  and  bounds 

O'er  hills  and  plains,—  resounds,  resounds. 

Until  it's  heard  in    endless  rounds 

Of  rhythm  marked  by  sounds  and  sounds. 

They  are  eager  in  the  chase; 

Hours  and  hours  they've  kept  the  pace; 

Scenting  in  the  air,  they  trace 

Onward,  onward  in  the  race. 

Still  their  music  rolls  and  rolls, 

Like  the  mighty  bell  that  tolls, 

Till  his  breath,  the  hunter  holds 

Back,  like  water  on  the  shoals. 

Spur  to  steed!    away  he  goes; 
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Needs  no  guiding,  for  he  knows; 
Into  chase  himself  he  throws, 
As  his  horn  the   hunter  blows. 

Still  the  music,  rising,  floats 
Like  a  mighty  fleet  of  boats, — 

Swaying,  swinging,  as  by  notes, 

Till  the  eager   hunter  gloats. 
Bow-wow,  wow,  wow,    wow! 
There  is  no  lull; 
No  moments  dull; 
It's  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
As  hours,  and  hours,  and  hours,  they've  gone; 
Singing  the  happy  hunter's  song, 
And  swinging  the  music  along,  along. 
And  will  it's  rising  more  and  more, 
As  the  gods  he  would  implore 
Through  endless  music,  din,  and  roar, 
Rising,  falling,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Nothing,  nothing  out  of  time; 
'Mongst  the  stars,  the  sun  and  moom, 
There's  a  gentle  little  croon, 
Reaching  round  from  noon  to  noon 
Bow-wow,  wow,  wow,  wow! 
O'er  hills  and  fields, 
It  rreeps  and  steals. 
In  the  gorges,  caves  and  dens; 
O'er  the  uplands,  through  the  glens; 
Curving  round  the  river  bends, 
Quivering  in  the  air  it  rends. 
In  the  early  morning  sun, 
Sti  1  the  chase  is  on;    They  run 
Just  the  same  as  when  begun; 
And  still  they  sing,  as  then  they  sung 

Bow-wow,  wow,  wow,  wow; 
Bow-ooh,  bow-ooh,  bow-ooh,  ooh! 
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Poor  tired  hounds ! 

But  how  it  sounds ! 

Boo-ooh,  bow-ooh,  bow-ooh,  ooh! 

Freshened  by  the  morning  dew, 

They're  putting  little  foxie  through; 

He  hardly  knows  himself  is  who; 

They  sight  h<'m!    Bow-wow,  bow-ooh,  ooh. 

The  chase  is  ending,  and  the  sounds 

O'er  hills,  and  in  the  lower  grounds, 

Is  settling  where  it  hushes,  drowns; 

They've  caught  him  after  rounds  and  rounds; 

But  oh!    the  music  of  the  hounds,  the  hounds,  — 

The  wondrous  music  of  the  hounds! 

Walking  leisurely  along,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  old 
home  with  the  fruits  of  our  hunting  trip.  Paul  carries 
three  of  the  rabbits,  and  Percy  carries  the  other  two. 

"Well,  here  are  my  boys,"  said   Mama,     "and    they 
have  some  game,  too!" 

"They  are  tine  hunters,  "said  Grandma. 

"Heh,  heh, "  laughed  Grandpa,  "you  got   them,    did 
you?" 

"We  did  that,"  said  Percy. 

"And  Brownie  almost  caught  one,  but  it  ran  through 
the  fence  and  got  away,"  chimed  in  Paul. 

Fontana,  that  afternoon,  had  run  into  some  vines, 
which  tripped  him,  and  he  fell  fully  fifty  feet,  end  over 
end,  right  down  hill,  and  landed  in  a  deep  hole  of  water. 
He  went  soz!  clean  under,  and  out  of  sight.  He  scrambled 
out  finally,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we.  Up  the 
hill  he  came  again,  and  just  before  he    reached  the    vines 
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which  had  tripped  him,  he  turned,  and,  as  though  he 
would  show  us  that  he  could  clear  the  hole  of  water  in  a 
leap,  he  started  full  speed  down  hill,  straight  toward  the 
hole. 

But  as  he  neared  the  place,  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  attempted  to  stop.  He  was  going  so  fast,  however, 
that  he  could  not  stop,  and  so  on  he  went,  sliding  right 
over  the  bank  into  the  hole  again!  This  seemed  to 
make  him  ashamed,  and  with  tail  tucked  between  his  legs, 
and  head  down,  he  made  for  home  as  fast  as  possible. 
Yonder  we  find  him  lying  in  his  kennel,  not  feeling  any 
too  well,  when  we  arrive  home.  "Guess  he  has  a  grippy 
feeling,"  said  Paul.  Poor  fellow!  He  looks  down  at  the 
mouth,  as  though  he  thought  the  whole  world  was  '  'agin" 
him! 

The  rabbits  are  dressed  and  cleaned,  and  put  in  salt 
water  until  to-morrow. 

Supper  is  now  ready,  and  our  hunting  trip  has  sharp- 
ened our  appetite  until  we  feel  like  we  could  eat  a  record- 
breaking  supper.    And  we  did. 

Being  out  in  the  wind,  and  exercising,  caused  us  to  be- 
come sleepy  soon,  and  so,  after  a  few  selections  on  the 
graphaphone,  and  a  pleasant  little  chat  around  the  old  fire- 
place, some  pop-corn,  and  nuts,  and  a  few  apples,  we  re- 
tire, and  sleep  like  Deacon  Jones  always  does  at  church, — 
soundly,  till  the  morning  call  to  arise  once  more  is  sound- 
ed in  our  ears. 


X 

A  Day  on  the  Old  Lincoln  Farm. 

This  is  the  morning  of  February  12th,  1909.  Long  had 
Paul  and  Percy  looked  forward  to  this  day.  So  pre-occu- 
pied,  however,  were  they  with  the  beautiful  scenes,  and, 
to  them,  exciting  conditions,  of  the  farm,  and  of  farm  life, 
that  they  had  not  said  much  about  their  anticipated  trip 
on  this  day.  But  they  had  thought  about  it  and  had 
quietly  planned  for  it.  They,  with  Brownie  and  Fontana, 
would  get  together  occasionally  in  some  quiet  corner,  and 
talk  it  all  over,  Brownie  and  Fontana  seeming  as  much  in- 
terested as  Paul  and  Percy,  though  they  had  been  assured 
they  could  not  take  the  trip.  Paul  and  Percy  had  been 
assured,  before  coming  to  grandfather's  farm,  that,  on 
this  day,  the  12th  of  February,  they  should,  in  company 
with  papa  and  mama,  visit  the  scenes  of  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  attend  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  his  birth. 

It  is  some  distance  to  this  place,  the  farm  on  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  born,  being  located  in  what  is  now  La- 
Rue  County,  three  miles  distant  from  Hodgenville,  the 
county  seat.  The  day  is  dark,  and  nothing  without  seems 
inviting.     The   clouds  hang  low  aid   heavy,  and  the  ele- 
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ments  seem  drowsy  and  sluggish.  It  had  rained  in  the 
night;  indeed  it  rains  now. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  disappointment,  as  we 
had  hoped  for  a  beautiful  day.  But  the  weather  in  this 
climate,  in  the  month  of  February,  is  as  uncertain  as  your 
good  fortune  told  by  the  best  fortune-teller  in  the  land. 
The,  "weather  man"  had  promised  good  weather  for  the 
12th  but  he  lost  out  completely  this  time.  After  all,  the 
day  is  in  perfect  harmony  and  accord  with  the  life  and 
temperament  of  the  great  and  good  man,  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  whose  birth  we  celebrate. 

The  day  being  cloudy  and  dark,  the  atmosphere  heavy 
and  depressing,  with  an  occasional  heavy  shower,  and  with 
dreary  mist  and  falling  drops  of  rain  in  between  showers, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  trip,  in  itself,  is  especially  delight- 
ful to  anticipate.  Nature  seems  to  be  bowed  and 
burdened  in  tearful  sadness. 

Throughout  the  day,  however,  every  now  and  again, 
the  sunshine  breaks  through  the  rifts  in  the  clouds,  and 
shines  with  most  pleasing  effect  upon  the  fields,  and  forest, 
and  hills,  of  the  world-famous  farm,  and  through  the  cracks 
and  open  door  and  window  upon  the  puncheon  floor  of 
the   little  cabin  where  Abraham  was  born. 

The  trip  to  the  farm  is  uneventful  excepting  that  from 
the  beautiful  little  town  of  Hogdenville  out  to  the  farm, 
we  all  had  as  our  conveyances  ordinary  farm  wagons,  fur- 
nished with  chairs,  or  plain  boards  across  the  wagon  beds, 
for  seats.    These  wagons  had  been  furnished  by  the  farmers 
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of  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  them  we  paid  fifty  cents 
each  way  to  the  farm  and  back,  the  most  freely  spent  mon- 
ey that  was  ever  permitted  to  slip  through  our  fingers.  The 
day  being  wet,  the  country  road,  necessarily,  was  in  any- 
thing but  a  good  condition  for  five  thousand  people  to 
travel  over  in  farm  wagons.     But  we  all  enjoyed  it. 

"Who  is  that  man,  Papa,  wearing  the  silk  hat, 
yonder?"    asked    Paul. 

"He  has  no  umbrella  and  he  looks  like  a  drowned 
rat,"  said  Percy. 

"Oh,  that  is  Mr.  So-and-so,  a  millionaire  from  New 
York  city,"  replied  I. 

And  there  he  was,  riding  through  the  mud  in  an  old 
farm  wagon,  seated  upon  a  plain,  bare  board,  placed 
across,  and  supported  by,  the  sides  of  the  rickety  wagon 
bed,  —  seemingly  as  happy  as  happy  could  be,  as,  at 
times,  the  down-pouring  showers  drenched  him  from  head 
to  foot.  And  he  was  not  the  only  millionaire  by  any 
means,  who  made  the  trip  by  wagon  to  the  farm  and  back. 

One  of  these  men  of  wealth,  position  and  refinement, 
was  offered  a  return  trip  from  the  farm  in  a  closed  carri- 
age, there  being  a  few  such  carriages  for  President  Roose- 
velt and  family,  and  other  distinguished  guests,  but  he  re- 
plied "Not  on  your  life;  I  came  all  the  way  here  with  pleas- 
ing anticipations  of  taking  this  ride  in  a  farmer's  wagon, 
and  I  am  enjoying  it  to  the  full.  It  makes  me  think  of  days 
of  long  ago  when  I  was  a  boy  on  grandfather's  farm,  back 
in  the  hills  of  old  Virginia.  No,  thank  you,  I  can  ride  in 
a  closed  carriage  when  at  home." 
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"On  grandfather's  farm,  did  he  say?"  asked  Percy. 
4 'Why,  we  are  on  grandfather's  farm,  too.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Paul  and  I  shall  ever  be  millionaires,  wear  silk  hats, 
carry  gold-headed  canes,  and  look  grand  like  he  does?" 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  millionaire,"  said  Paul,  "I  am 
going  to  be  a  show-man,  when  I  get  big,  and  travel  all 
over  the  world." 

A  number  of  the  younger  men  walked  through  the 
fields  and  wood  to  the  farm  and  back.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  preferred  to  walk.  A  goodly  number  of  them, 
however,  were  mounted. 

"My!  don't  they  look  great  and  grand,''  remarked 
Paul.  "I  shall  look  like  they  do  when  I  get  my  show 
uniform  on.  Won't  I  strut,  though,  and  have  people 
wondering  what  great  man  I  am,  anyhow!" 

"Look!  look!  look  yonder;  see  that  soldier  boy? 
He  is  no  larger  than  I  am,  and  he  is  all  dressed  up  in  uni- 
form, and  carrying  a  little  gun.  Watch  him,  Mama, 
watch  him,"  said  Percy. 

Sure  enough  there  he  was;  a  little  fellow,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  officers,  playing  soldier  just  as  big  as  anybody 
in  line.  He  seemed  to  be  the  pet  of  them  all;  bright, 
with  a  ready  answer  for  all  questions  asked  him,  and  they 
were  many.  Onward  he  marched  with  firm  and  steady 
step,  as  though  intent  on  soon  meeting  the  enemy  in 
bright  array  face  to  face,  in  deadly  conflict. 

This  was  a  great  sight  for  Paul  and  Percy,  for,  while 
they  had  seen  soldiers  many  times,  stationed  at   the  fort 
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near  the  city  where  they  had  resided  at  the  North,  they 
had  never  before  seen  a  small  boy,  but  little,  if  any,  larger 
than  themselves ,  dressed  up  in  soldier's  uniform,  carry- 
ing a  gun,  and  marching  in  line  as  though  going  to  war. 
And  this  soldier  boy  took  much  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  Paul  and  Percy  during  our  stay  at  the  farm.  Indeed, 
Percy  almost  forgot  that  President  Roosevelt  was  on  the 
grounds,  so  interested  was  he  in  this  miniature  brave  of 
Uncle  Sam's. 

On  arriving  at  the  farm,  live  or  six  thousand  strong, 
we  sought  out  positions  of  advantage,  from  which  we 
might  see  President  Roosevelt  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
as  they,  after  leaving  their  carriage,  would  make  their 
way  afoot  to  the  great  tent  which  had  been  provided  as 
a  shelter  for  the  people  during  the  exercises. 

We  were  standing  near  the  little  Lincoln  cabin.  The 
carriages  conveying  the  distinguished  guest  of  the  occasion, 
and  those  who  were  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the 
day,  slowly  approached  over  the  hill  in  sight  of  the  waiting 
thousands.  A  shout  went  up  as  the  President's  carriage 
came  to  a  standstill  for  them  to  alight.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as 
usual,  smiled  out  on  the  anxious  faces  of  patiently  waiting 
men,  women,  and  children. 

With  his  wife  and  daughter,  Ethel,  under  the  guard  of 
secret  service  men  and  soldiers,  in  plain  view  of  the  great 
throngs  that  had  gathered  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  war  president  of  the  United  States,  the  President, 
with  solemn,  steady  step,  made  the  more  impressive  by 
the  low-hanging,  wet,  dripping  clouds,  made    his   way   to 
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the  open  door  of  the  little  cabin,  where,  thus  humbly,  the 
greatest  life  ever  lived  iu  the  United  States  of  America  had 
begun  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Arriving  at  the  doorsteps  of  the  cabin,  the  President 
removed  his  hat,  the  party  halting  with  bowed  heads, 
and  just  at  that  moment,  the  sunshine  broke  through  the 
clouds,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  the  most  meaning  and 
profoundly  impressive  that  human  eyes  may  behold. 
Somehow  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Lincoln  had  broken  through  the  clouds  and  made 
its  way  once  more  to  the  old  farm,  and  to  the  little  old 
cabin,  with  sunshine  and  good  cheer  for  the  people  of  the 
nation  for  which  he  had  wept,  and  for  which  he  had  died. 
All  were  deeply  moved. 

"Papa,  wasn't  that  a  beautiful  sight?"  said  Paul,  as 
we  ceased  to  hold  our  breath,  and  turned  to  enter  the  tent. 
"I  wonder  what  Mr.  Lincoln  would  say  if  he  could  only 
be  here  today?  Don't  you  suppose  he  would  be  glad  he 
was  great  and  good?" 

All  the  speakers,  including  the  President,  are  now 
seated  on  the  platform,  in  one  end  of  the  tent.  The  tent 
is  crowded  with  people,  standing,  waiting  and  anxious  to 
see  and  hear  it  all.  Mr.  Roosevelt  often  indulges  in  his 
characteristic  smile  during  the  exercises.  He  is  in  plain 
view  of  all,  seated  bvT  the  side  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
Ethel. 

Governor  Willson,  of  Kentuckey,  was  the  first  on  the 
program  to  speak.  As  he  arose,  there  was  a  hush,  and  a 
deep  silence  followed.     The  address  of  Governor  Willson, 
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explaining  the  purpose  of  the  occasion,  and  closing  with 
a  eulogy  on  the  life,  character,  and  achievements  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  was  pronounced  by  many  as  the  best  effort  of  his 
life.  It  could  readily  be  seen  that  the  Governor  felt  every 
word  he  uttered,  and  those  who  heard  were  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  all  he  said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Governor's  address,  he 
introduced  former  Governor  Folk  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Folk 
was  received  with  hearty  applause.  He  spoke  as  the  offi- 
cial representative  and  head  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Associa- 
tion. His  address  was  well  received,  and  as  we  looked 
upon  him,  we  could  not  help  but  think  that  before  us 
stood  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  nation,  —  a  man  who 
does  things. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  still  entertaining  the  tired  people 
with  his  occasional  smile  and  such  maneuvers  as  were 
suggestive  of  the  bear  chase,  and  the  "big  stick."  Many 
of  those  standing  and  listening,  had  been  on  the  ground 
since  early  morning,  and  now  it  was  two  o'clock,  or  later, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  so  you  cannot  blame  them  for  being 
tired. 

Paul  and  Percy  were  not  tired,  however,  or  at  least 
showed  no  such  signs.  Like  all  the  rest,  they  were 
anxious  to  hear  the  President  speak. 

The  time  had  arrived;  the  President  is  introduced. 
He  is  compared  in  many  respects  to  the  great  war  presi- 
dent, in  the  honor  of  whose  memory  we  are  assembled. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt.    He  has  been  so   decidedly   before   the  whole  world 
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for  so  many  years,  and  so  much  has  been  said  about  him, 
that  my  description  of  him  would  add  nothing  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  man.  He  has  been  unique  as  President 
of  the  United  States;  he  is  unique  in  personality;  he  is 
unique  in  the  impression  he  makes  on  your  mind.  He  is 
one  of  the  strongest  characters  this  country,  or  any  other 
country,  has  ever  produced.  His  presence  readily  and 
naturally  creates  the  cow-boy,  rough-rider,  bear-chasing, 
"Big  stick"  atmosphere  wherever  he  goes,  and  with  whom- 
soever, or  whatsoever,  he  has  to  do. 

But  withal,  he  impresses  one  as  a  gentleman  of  mar- 
velously  exalted  character,  and  of  rare  refinement,  such 
as  any  real  man  should  count  himself  happy  to  possess. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  strange  in  that  smile  of  his. 
It  stays  with    one. 

Can  I  describe  the  impression  the  smile  made  on  me  ? 
Perhaps  not.  But  a  gentleman  standing  just  back  of  me, 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  mounted  a  chair  on  the  platform  that 
all  might  the  more  easily  see  him,  remarked,  and  reiterated 
it  repeatedly  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  there  and  smiled 
again  and  again:  "Can't  he  look  mean?  Can't  he  look 
mean,  —  the  good  soul!"  This  describes  and  defines  the 
smile  perhaps  as  nearly  as  it  may  be  done.  The  smile 
seems  severe  at  first,  but  fades  away  with  a  most  pleasing 
suggestion  of  true  goodness  of  soul. 

And  this  is  the  man.  He  is  just  this  in  every  relation 
in  which  he  has  ever  been  placed,  and  no  one  knows  it  so 
well  as  those  who  have  been  closest  to  him.  He  impresses 
one  as  being  unduly  severe  when  first  one    comes   in  con- 
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tact  with  him,  but  on  seeing,  and  arriving  at,  the  end  in 
view,  one  gives  himself  over  completely,  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pleasure,  to  the  feeling  that  it  is  all  of  simple, 
genuine  goodness  and  greatness  of  heart. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  an  orator,  but  he  is  a  strong, 
matter-of-fact  talker.  The  general  effect  produced  on  one 
when  hearing  him  speak,  is  pleasing  and  helpful.  One 
feels  that  one  has  been  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and  good 
man. 

"Papa,"  said  Percy  on  the  way  home,  "does  one 
have  to  be  a  cowboy,  go  to  war,  be  a  rough  rider,  and  kill 
bears,  before  he  can  be  president?" 

"No,  son,  why  do  you  ask  sueh  a  question?"  replied 
I. 

"Well,  I  thought  Mr.  Roosevelt  got  to  be  president 
in  that  way,"  replied  he,  "and  may  be,  if  I  could  do  all 
those  things,  I  might  get  to  be  president  some  day." 

The  impression  made  on  Percy  that  he  wanted  to  be 
president,  lasts,  and  he  often  says  that  he  may  be  president 
some  time. 

"Pshaw,  I  should  rather  be  a  show-man  any  time 
than  to  be  president,"  remarks  Paul  when  Percy  declares 
his  intentions  to  be  president. 

After  Mr.  Roosevelt's  address,  others  of  less  promi- 
nence made  short  addresses.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
program  under  the  tent,  the  center  of  attraction  became 
the  scene  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  memo- 
rial building,  now    being  erected   on  the   farm  on  the  site 
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of,  and  enclosing,  the  historic  cabin  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  born.  Several  persons  took  part  in  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course,  having'  the  most 
prominent  part. 

Handling  the  mortar  with  the  silver  trowel  as  though 
he  were  a  practical  stone  mason,  he  smilingly  performed 
the  duty  assigned  to  him,  remarking,  as  he  placed  the 
mortar,  and  quickly  spread  it  over  the  stone,  that  some 
people  said  he  could  not  do  a  thing  like  that,  but  that  he 
would  show  them. 

Several  documents  of  importance  had  been  deposited 
in  the  corner-stone.  One  of  these  was  a  copy  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  was  deposited  by  an 
ex-slave  who  belonged  to  Jefferson  Davis. 

As  he  deposited  this  copy  of  the  original  document 
which  meant  so  much  to  the  colored  people  of  this  country, 
he  made  a  little  speech  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
said  that  he,  and  the  people  of  his  race,  had  much  to  be 
thankful  for  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  the  good  people  of  this 
country,  for  freeing  them  from  slavery,  and  for  giving 
them  and  their  children  the  advantages  they  now  enjoy 
in  this  free  country. 

It  was  truly  an  impressive  scene,  as  the  old  man,  an 
ex-slave,  who  belonged  to  Jefferson  Davis,  of  whom  he 
afterwards  spoke  most  highly,  with  bent  form,  trembling 
voice,  and  feeble  hand,  in  the  presence  of  so  distinguished 
a  company,  humbly  performed  his  part  in  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone. 
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"Mama,"  remarked  Paul,  referring  to  the  old  colored 
man,  "He  looks  like  Uncle  Jim,  doesn't  he?  I  wonder 
if  he  knows  Uncle  Jim?" 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  this  connection  that  the 
ex-slave's  old  master  was  born  one  year  before  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born,  on  a  farm  in  Christian  County,  Ken- 
tucky, the  site  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  now 
being  occupied  by  a  Baptist  church.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  Confederate  veterans  and  Daughter's  of  the  Confederacy 
through  the  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Association,  organ- 
ized for  that  purpose,  to  build  a  memorial  hall  on  this  site. 

After  the  exercises  attending  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  party  inspected  the  cabin, 
the  Lincoln  spring  down  in  the  hollow,  which  flows  out 
from  under  an  over-hanging  ledge  of  rock,  the  old  mill- 
stone which  belonged  to  Mather's  mill,  where  Abraham 
had,  as  a  mere  boy,  taken  many  a  grist  and  had  it  ground 
to  meal  by  this  very  stone,  which,  now,  and  for  years 
past,  has  served  as  a  door-step  to  the  old  tenant  house 
standing  on  the  Lincoln  farm. 

Walking  sticks  were  procured  from  the  growth  of 
hickory,  pine,  and  sassafras,  on  the  farm,  by  many  before 
starting  on  the  return  trip  to  Hodgenville.  I  have  one 
myself,  which  I  have  carved  and  polished  into  a  beautiful 
cane,  and  which  I  value  very  highly. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  presented  with  one  of  these  canes 
by  the  postmasters  of  Kentucky.  He  expressed  himself 
as  being  "dee-light-ed"  with  it. 
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We  took  Paul  and  Percy  and  went  to  the  bubbling 
spring,  and,  standing  back  under  the  large  ledge  of  rock, 
we  drank  the  pure,  crystal  water  from  gourds,  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  occasion.  Many  times  we  thought 
how  Abraham,  as  a  little  barefoot  boy,  heated  in  the  chase 
after  the  winged  butterfly,  or  just  returned  from  Mather's 
old  mill,  or  from  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  behind  his  fath- 
er's team  from  the  then  little  hamlet  of  Hodgenville,  had 
stood  on  this  very  spot,  and  quenched  his  burning  thirst, 
as  the  birds  sang  merrily  and  sweetly  in  the  drooping 
boughs  of  the  stately   trees  on  the  sloping  hillsides  above. 

Standing  here,  watching  this  constant  stream  of  pure 
water,  flow  and  sparkle,  coming  from  no  one  knows  where; 
passing  along,  clear,  and  sweet,  and  wholesome,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  feet;  murmuring  on  its  way  a  sweet 
song  and  sentiment  to  the  passer-by,  and  then  forever 
sinking  away  with  bubbling,  gurgling  sounds  so  rare,  of 
music  and  melody  deep  and  sad,  which,  having  once  heard 
one  can  never  forget,  one  is  reminded  of  that  noble  life 
which  came  into  existence  here,  from,  so  far  as  nobility 
and  distinction  of  ancestry  is  concerned,  no  one  knows 
where,  and  then,  passing  along,  sparkling,  and  sweet,  and 
noble,  and  good,  for  the  space  of  only  a  few  brief  years, 
sank,  with  a  song  and  a  benediction  for  the  millions  of 
unborn  men  and  women  of  the  land  he  loved  so  much, 
forever  to  remain  a  mystery  as  to  whither  he  had  gone, 
so  far  as  numerous  and  distinguished  posterity  is  concerned. 

As  I  stand  here,  I  cannot  but  think  how,  many  years 
ago,  this  same  little  stream  of  water  poured  its  whisperino-g 
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into  one  of  the  greatest  souls  this    world  has  ever  known! 
Perhaps    the  depth   of  his    great  nature  was  sounded 
first  on  this  very  spot. 

Perhaps  his  firmness  and  stability  of  character  began  to 
take  form  in  that  early  childhood  day,  as  he  stood  right 
here,  and  gazed  upon  this  great  rock.  I  wonder  if  his 
sweetness  and  mildness  of  character,  and  his  sympathetic 
nature,  did  not  begin  to  take  form  here  in  this  place,  as  he 
listened  to  the  music  of  the  flowing  waters,  the  whisper- 
ings of  the  winds  in  the  trees,  and  to  the  sweet  warblings 
of  the  beautiful  southern  song  birds.  May  it  not  be  that 
the  breadth  of  his  character  was  fashioned  here,  as,  having 
ascended  from  the  spring  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  his 
humble  home  stood,  he  turned  to  gaze  out  over  the  roll- 
ing fields,  the  ru^ed  hills,  and  the  great  forests,  which 
seem  to  lie  out  in  unobstructed  view,  until  gathered  at 
last  as  behind  a  curtain  in  the  distant  horizon  ? 

No  doubt  these  things  had  something  to  do  in  the  shap- 
ing and  moulding  of  his  character.  Early  impressions  are 
the  most  real  and  important  mental  and  soul  assets  of  hu- 
man origin,  we  possess,  as  we  get  ready  to  lie  down  in  the 
grave  to  sleep.  Then,  too,  the  influence  of  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  then  resided  in  this  section  of  the  country 
doubtless  helped  to  give  him  the  great  chaaracter  he  pos- 
sessed. Modest,  unassuming,  splendid  of  heart;  natural, 
honest,  and  with  a  large  share  of  common  sense  and  genu- 
ine refinement,  such  as  comes  from  nearness  to  God  and 
Nature,  and  not  a  cultivated  affectation,  which  shamefully 
borders  on  the  vulgar  and  the  low, — such  were  the    people 
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among  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  the  early   years   of 
his  innocent  childhood. 

And  these  same  most  excellent  qualities  are  possessed 
by  the  people  of  this  same  section  of  country  today.  No 
better  people  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  withal,  no 
higher-minded  people,  in  the  true  sense. 

But  the  day  is  wearing  away,  and  we  must  hurry  along. 
We  are  truly  thankful  for  this  day  spent  on  the  old  farm, 
where  were  the  early  childhood  scenes  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  among  the  children  of  men.  The 
crowd  begins  to  disperse.  The  farm  wagons  are  in  wait- 
ing for  their  passengers  back  to  Hodgenville,  the  little  gem, 
uestling  away  so  snugly  in  the  picturesque  natural  scenery 
of  the  beautiful  Muldraugh's  Hill;  as  proud  of  herself  as 
Athens,  or  as  ancient  Rome,  and  possessing  her  captains 
and  colonels,  as  do  all  other  Kentucky  towns  and  cities, 
and  perfectly  devoted  to  her  sage,  the  little  spare-built 
man  of  unusual  ability,  and  national  reputation  and  influence 
and,  withal,  of  marvelous  goodness  of  heart,  whom  they, 
and  the  State,  and  nation,  delight  to  honor. 

The  President's  carriage  heads  the  long  procession. 
The  special  trains  are  side-tracked,  and  waiting  at  the 
little  town  for  the  returning  thousands,  whom  soon  they 
are  to  carry  rapidly  away  to  their  homes  in  distant,  and 
various,  parts  of  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  the 
townspeople,  who  had  labored  earnestly  decorating  their 
homes,  and  stores,  and  streets,  so  that  the  whole  town  was  a 
most  beautiful  scene  of  national  loyalty  and  pure  patriot- 
ism, were  at  the  station  to  bid  the  President,  and  the  rest 
of  us,  good-bye. 
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And  so,  boarding  the  train,  we  bade  farewell  to  Lin- 
coln's old  home,  and  the  scenes  of  the  day,  which  shall 
linger  as  a  pleasant  memory  the  rest  of  our  days.  But 
we  shall  want  to  return  some  time,  when  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  shall  have  succeeded  in  converting  a 
part  of  the  110  acre  farm  into  a  most  attractive  National 
Park,  where,  as  it  is  expected,  thousands  of  people  will 
go  annually  to  visit  the  park  and  the  old  farm. 

Electric  lines,  boulevards  and  pikes,  will  some  day 
connect  this  farm  with  Louisville,  and  other  cities  and 
towns,  thus  doing  away  with  the  transportation  from 
Hodgenville  by  means  of  farm  wagons,  and  a  few  buggies 
and  carriages.  It  is  proposed  also  thus  to  connect  the 
farm  with  the  Mammoth  Cave,  the  greatest  cavern  in  the 
world,  whither  thousands  of  people  go  every  year  to  be- 
hold the  wonders  of  Nature. 

"Yes,  I  shall  take  you  boys  and  Mama  to  Gethsemane 
some  day  this  spring  or  summer,  and  we  shall  make  the 
famous  drive  around  Muldraugh  Hill,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  drives  for  natural  scenery  in  the  whole  country. 
And  Gethsemane  is  the  only  monastery,  excepting  one  in 
Iowa,  in  the  United  States.  Many  things  of  interest  are 
to  be  seen  there.  Their  library  of  rare  books  contains 
some  volumes  a  thousand  years  old,  or  more.  Yes,  they 
treat  people  who  go  there  most  royally,  carefully  showing 
every  courtesy  and  attention.  We  shall  certainly  visit 
Gethsemane  before  many  more  months." 

"Papa,  didn't  we  have  fun  on  the  farm  today, 
though?"  remarked  Paul  as  we  went  bounding  on  our  way 
to  grandfather's  farm. 
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"A  great  day,  son,"  replied  I. 

'  'It  was  the  greatest  day  of  my  life, "  said  Percy,  '  'ex- 
cepting the  days  we   have    been    on    grandfather's  farm." 

"I  hope  my  boys  shall  be  great  men  like  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt,"  said  Mama,  as  she  looked  with  a 
pleased  smile  upon  the  two  small  forms  nestled  down  in 
the  corner  of  a  seat  of  the  over-crowded  car. 

"I  shall  be,  Mama.  I  am  going  to  be  a  show-man," 
said  Paul. 

"And  I,  too,  —  I  am  going  to  be  president  some 
time,"  said  Percy,  "if  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  let  me!" 

Again  we  are  on  grandfather's  farm,  settled  down  to 
the  happy  scenes  and  experiences  of  the  fields,  forests  and 
hills,  with  Brownie  and  Fontana  cutting  capers,  and 
having  more  fun  with  Paul  and  Percy  than  you  could 
carry  to  save  your  life. 


XI 

Hauling  Wood  with  Old  Charley. 

A  most  delightful  morning  has  dawned.  The  birds 
sing  sweetly  in  the  fruit  trees  all  around.  The  roosters 
are  crowing,  and  the  hens,  cackling,  and  all  nature,  every- 
where, seems   one  glad  song  of  joyous  praise. 

Talk  to  me  about  the  city,  and  city  life,  will  you! 
Why,  in  weather  like  this,  one  day  on  the  farm  is  worth 
far  more  than  any  city  can  offer  in  the  way  of  real 
pleasure  and  joy,  in  a  life-time. 

No  wonder  city  children  are  pale  and  weak.  They 
have  nothing  to  give  them  color,  and  very  little  to  impart 
to  them  real  strength. 

Get  out  on  the  farm,  boys!  "Go  forth  under  the 
open  sky,  and  list'  to  Nature's  teachings."  Let  the  fresh 
South  winds  caress  and  cool  your  brow,  and  fondle  and 
kiss  your  pallid  cheeks!  Let  Nature  paint  you  a  ruddy 
color  with  her  pencils  from  the  sun.  Get  away  from  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  sickly  city,  —  out  on  the  babbling 
brooks,  amongst  the  gentle  smiles  of  the  Creator,  burst- 
ing forth  in  bud  and  blossom  o'er  valleys  and  plains,  and 
in  the  woodland  everywhere.  Look  on  the  great  trees 
of   the   forest,    and   see  how   they  grow,  and  get  strong. 
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Talk  with  Nature,  for  "To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature, 
holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  a 
various  language."  Turn  away  from  the  gurgling  sewer 
that  carries  the  filth  of  the  city  under  your  feet,  and  away 
in  the  depths  of  nature,  set  your  thoughts  as  high  as  the 
arching  sky  above  your  head,  and  make  them  as  pure  as 
the  breezes  that  fan  the  leaves  of  the  mighty  trees.  Sip 
the  nectar  of  true,  noble  manhood,  which  bubbles  forth 
from  the  hillside  and  the  ledges  of  over-hanging  rocks, 
and  breathe  it  from  the  pure,  open  air,  which  is  so  freely 
bestowed  everywhere  about  you. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
successful  business  and  professional  men  of  our  large 
cities,  were  reared  in  the  country  amongst  the  fields,  and 
the  woods,  and  the  hills,  and  the  plains.  These  surround- 
ings gave  them  a  well-rounded,  and  abiding,  manhood, 
which  counts  to  their  credit  in  business  now. 

Yes,  the  country  is  the  best  place  for  a  boy,  and  what 
man  reared  in  the  country,  cannot  join  in  the  sentiments 
here  expressed: 

Will  the  vines  and  the  mosses  that  cling  to  the  trees, 

Where  I  played  when  a  child,  in  the  dell, 
Fan  gently  their  fragrance  along  with  the  breeze, 

Which  the  story  to  me,  they  shall  tell, — 

How  the  shy  little  zephyr  that  crept  'neath  the  vine, 

Where  the  eye  of  the  world  could  not  see, 
Had  seen  rudely  carved  there  a  name  beneath  mine, 

On  the  body  of  the  old,  old  tree? 

Will  the  brooklet  sing  gently  her  sweet,  babble  song, 
As  she  treads  o'er  the  rough,  pebbly  way, 
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And  send  the  winged  spirit  of  her  music  along 
On  the  breezes  that   pass  by   today? 

Will  the  souls  of  the  children  who  there  used  to  play, 

Though  scattered  o'er  land  and  o'er  sea, 
Just  whisper  a  message  and  send  it  away. 

O'er  the  mountains  and  waters  to  me? 

When  my  free,  happy  spirit  shall  leave  here  to  dwell 

In  a  fairer  than  these  earthly  climes, 
Just  let  me  there  linger  a  while  in  the  dell, 

'Mongst  the  trees  with  their  mosses  and  vines. 

'Midst  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  as  I'm  passing  through, 

Let  me  rest  on  the  breath  of  the  flowers, 
And  bathe  my  tired  spirit  in  the  still  ,  gentle  dew, 

Still  ling'ring,  the  soul  of  the  showers. 

Yes,  Uncle  Jim  and  Mr.  Skudds  are  "hauling  up 
some  wood,"  as  they  say  down  here.  Up  north  they  say, 
"drawing  in  some  wood." 

Each  section  of  the  country  seems  to  have  its  own 
peculiar  fixed  words  and  phrases.  Sometimes  one  is 
right;  sometimes  another.  And  sometimes  no  one  is 
right.  What  we  call  a  bucket  South,  they  properly  call 
a  pail  up  North;  what  we  call  a  front,  or  side,  porch  here, 
they  call  a  "stoop"  up  north;  we  say  skillet;  they  say 
spider;  we  say  Irish  potato.  They  leave  the  '  'Irish"  off, 
and  simply  say  potato.  I  called  for  Irish  potatoes  once 
in  a  store  North,  and  the  clerk  did  not  know  what  I 
meant.     We  say  wagon-bed;  they  call  it  wagon-box. 

There  are  many  other  words  and  expressions  which 
are  used  differently  in  the  two  sections  of  the  country, 
but  I  shall  mention  here  only  one  other,  which  str  ikes  me 
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as  very  strange.  Away  up  North, —  next  to  Canada , — 
when  addressing  a  party  or  company  of  people,  the 
speaker  says  "Youse,"  "youse  people,"  etc.  In  Southern 
Indiana,  they  say  "you-uns"  and  "we-uns."  while  here  in 
Kentucky,  we  say  "you  all,"  and  "we  all,"  and  on  down 
in  Tennessee,  they  take  up  the  Hoosier  expressions  again, 
"you-uns"  and  "we-uns." 

"What  is  the  matter  over  there  on  the  hill?"  asks 
Grandma,  who  heard  some  loud  talking.  Mama  says  she 
thinks  something  has  surely  gone  wrong  with  the  horses. 
The  boys  are  over  there  with  the  men,  where  they  are  get- 
ing  wood.  Mama  says  I  must  go  at  once  and  see  what  is 
wrong,  as  the  boys  misfit  get  hurt.  So  I  hurry  over  the 
hill  to  the  scene  of  supposed  trouble.  On  the  way,  in  my 
hurry  and  excitement,  I  strike  my  toe  against  a  protruding 
root,  and  as  I  am  running  at  an  unusual  rate  of  speed ,  es- 
pecially for  me,  I  go  sprawling  headlong  on  the  ground. 
It  seemed  I  could  not  stop  falling,  even  after  I  was  down 
fiat  as  flat  as  could  be.  It  was  one  of  those  skooting,  con- 
tinued-story falls, — a  fall  which  it  is  hard  to  stop  even  after 
you  have  completed  the  thing  to  the  very  best  of  your  a- 
bility,  without  any  acts  of  omission  or  commission  on  your 
part  to  mar  the  thing. 

That  was  one  thing  in  my  life  which  I  certainly  did 
to  a  finish, — and  then  some.  It  made  me  lame  and  sore 
all  over,  just  like  old  Charley  acts  when  he  has  to  "work. 
But  I  hobble  on  over  where  they  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand 
still.  "What's  the  matter?"  I  asked.  "O,  nothing  un- 
usual," said  Mr.  Skudde.     "We  often  have  an  experience 
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like  this;  old  Charley  decided  that  the  load  was  too  heavy, 
and  after  limping  and  hobbling  along  for  a  little  distance, 
he  stopped,  and  acts  as  though  he  cannot  bear  to  put  his 
left  hind  foot  to  the  ground.  But  that  is  nothing;  he  often 
does  that."  At  this,  I  had  to  explain  what  was  the  matter 
with  myself.  I  did  so  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  assure 
you.  Somehow  it  is  not  a  pleasent  subject  for  me  to  dwell 
on. 

For  a  number  of  days,  however,  I  had  to  use  two  canes, 
(or  "wear  two  canes,"  as  Percy  said)  when  I  walked.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  read,  or  heard,  somewhere,  that 
there  are  times  when  one  wants  to  be  alone.  Surely  this 
was  one  such  time  in  my  case.  For  a  long  time,  some  way, 
I  didn't  enjoy  it  at  all  when  the  old  graphaphone  sang  and 
played>  "I've  got  the  marks  to  show  for  it,  too." 

But  to  return  to  the  subject,  —  old  Charley  is  the  old, 
old  family  horse,  and  has  been  on  the  place  for  probably 
twenty  years.  He  is  a  pretty  horse,  too;  well  made, 
pretty  eyes  and  head,  and  long  mane  and  tail.  His  color 
is  dark.  Everyone  on  the  place  thinks  a  great  deal  of  old 
Charley.  And  he  does  very  little  work,  excepting  to 
chore  around,  like  hauling  wood,  and  making  a  trip  to 
town,  hitched  to  the  buggy,  or  take  the  grand-children 
horse-back  riding.  He  has  served  his  day  and  generation, 
and  served  them  well,  and  the  part  he  has  played  in 
rearing  the  family  has  been  no  small  one,  as  Grandpa  often 
says. 

But  he  has  not  lived  all  these  years  for  nothing.  He 
has  learned  many  things,    and  chief   among  other  things 
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he  has  learned,  is  how  to  shirk.  When  hitched  to  a  wag- 
on or  buggy,  he  goes  limping  and  tip-toeing  along  as  if 
his  left  hind  foot  were  about  to  come  off.  And  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  make  him  go  faster  than  a  walk,  and  a 
very  slow  walk  at  that,  when  driving  him. 

The  amusing  thing  about  it  all  is,  that  no  matter  how 
much  he  has  limped  along,  and  appeared  to  be  almost 
ready  to  drop  in  the  harness,  just  so  soon  as  he  is  taken 
from  the  buggy  or  wagon,  and  harness  removed,  and  he 
turned  out  in  the  lot  or  field,  he  pricks  up  his  ears,  and. 
whisking  his  tail,  away  he  runs  and  jumps,  kicking  up  his 
heels  as  though  he  were  a  yearling  colt! 

Now,  of  course,  if  he  could  reason  well,  he  would 
not  do  this,  for  he  would  know  that  it  is  a  dead  give-away 
to  his  whole  scheme  of  deception.  But  horse  sense, 
though  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  seem  to  be  capable 
of  placing  a  horse  in  a  light  to  himself  in  which  others 
see  him,  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  is  referred  to  when 
people  say  of  some  one:  "Why,  he  hasn't  even  got  good 
horse  sense!" 

Another  thing  old  Charly  had  learned  was,  that  he 
could  open  the  yard  gate  by  lifting  the  latch  with  his  nose. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  they  fell  on  a  plan  to  prevent  him 
from  opening  the  gate.  They  knew  he  feared  a  gun,  and 
would  run  away  every  time  he  heard  one  fired  near  him, 
So  Uncle  Laury  hid  away  in  the  woodshed,  right  near  the 
gate,  with  gun  in  hand,  ready  to  fire.  Presently  old  Char- 
ley walked  up  to  the  gate,  with  all  the  confidence  and  com- 
posure of  a  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Just  as   he    was    about 
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to  lift  the  latch,  Uncle  Laury  fired  the  gun  in  the  air. 
Whooe!  Around  old  Charley  whirled,  and  away  he  ran 
as  if  frightened  half  to  death,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
he  has  not  been  near  that  gate. 

Old  Charley  knows,  too,  who  is  driving  or  riding  him, 
and  whether  or  not  he  can  have  his  own  way  with  his 
would-be  master.  One  day  Paul  and  I  hitched  him  to  a 
buggy.  Mama  and  Auntie  Joy  were  going  to  town,  and 
they  preferred  to  drive  him  as  he  was  safe.  It  looked 
much  like  rain,  but  they  must  go,  and  so  old  Charley,  hav- 
ing been  hitched  to  the  buggy,  is  driven  by  Paul  out  in 
the  lane  to  the  gate  where  Mama  and  Auntie  Joy  are  to 
get  in. 

I  started  to  the  house.  The  wind  began  to  blow,  and 
the  rain  began  to  fall.  Old  Charley  does  not  like  rain. 
He  looks  back  to  see  who  is  driving,  or  rather,  holding, 
him,  and  when  he  sees  that  it  is  Paul, — a  mere  boy, — he 
simply  turns  around  right  there  in  that  narrrow  lane,  and 
starts  for  the  barn.  Paul  does  his  best  to  hold  him,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  can  do  nothing  whatever  with  him. 
This  is  the  first  time  Paul  has  been  made  to  realize  that 
he  can  not  manage  a  horse  if  the  horse  does  not  want  to 
be  managed. 

Paul  has  a  little  cousin,  Roy,  about  his  size,  who 
spends  some  time  every  summer  with  grandpa  and  grand- 
ma on  the  farm,  and  I  suppose  old  Charley  had  found  out 
that  boys  could  not  manage  him,  by  learning  that  Roy 
could  not  manage  him. 
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But  old  Charley  is  a  great  family  horse.  The  boys 
ride  him  all  over  the  place,  many,  many  times,  day  after 
day,  and  he  never  hurts  them.  They  climb  up  his  legs, 
crawl  all  around,  and  under,  and  over,  him,  and  he  bears 
it  all  patiently  as  though  he  must,  and  really,  at  times, 
as  though  he  enjoys  it.  The  old  place  would  not  seem  the 
same  without  him.  But  poor  old  fellow!  According  to 
the  course  of  Nature,  he  soon  must  limp  his  last  limp, 
hobble  his  last  hobble,  roll  over  for  the  last  time,  and 
consign  his  carcass  to  the  bone-yard,  the  place  where 
all  good  horses  go, —  gathered  at  last,  and  forever,  to  his 
noble  fathers,  long  gone  on  before!  But  we  have  his 
picture,  and  we  shall  hang  it  high,  and  wreathe  it  in  flowers 
rare,  on  that  coming  eventful  day. 


XII 

With  Uncles  and  the  Colonel. 

It  is  now  the  last  of  February,  and  the  weather  is 
unusually  warm  for  the  time  of  year.  The  blue  grass  is 
beginning  to  look  green,  and  down  in  the  valley,  near  the 
old  stock  well,  the  violets  are  in  bloom.  And  as  we  stand 
here  in  this  quiet  little  dell,  looking  at  the  modest  little 
violets,  nodding  their  tiny  heads,  as  the  snow-flakes  gently 
fall  upon  them  through  the  pure,  balmy  air,  we  feel  in- 
spired to  say  with  the  poet: 

"I  know  blue,  modest  violets, 

Gleaming  with  dew  at  mom  — 
I  know  the  place  you  come  from 

And  the  way  that  you  are  born! 

'When  God  cut  holes  in  Heaven, 

The  holes  the    stars  look  through, 
He  let  the  scraps  fall  down  to  earth,  — 

The  little  scraps  are  you." 

Dew-drops  serve  to  make  the  flowers  beautiful,  but 
there  are  no  dew-drops  in  February.  So  instead  of  saying 
of  the  violet  what  the  poet  says  of  the  daisy: 

"A  dew-drop  from  the  daisy's  eye 
Mounts  on  a  sun-beam  to  the  sky,"  - 
We  simply  say  this  winter  day, 
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What  nature  destines  we  must  say; 
A  snow-flake  from  the  violet's  face, 
Mounts  u~>,  and  takes  the  dsw-drop's  place. 

Uncle  William  and  Uncle  Arthur  have  just  left.  They 
came  out  from  the  city  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  us,  visit- 
ing, and  talking  over  old  times.  Uncle  Robert  and  Uncle 
Leonard  were  here  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  Paul  and 
Percy  think  they  have  a  great  many  Uncles  and  Aunties, 
and  so  they  have.  But  in  Kentucky  one  hardly  knows  who 
are  related  and,  who  are  not.  It  is  cousin  this,  an  1  cous- 
in that,  and  uncle  and  auntie  everybody.  One  wonders 
how  they  all  happen  to  be  akin  to  one  another,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  is  on  the  sane  principle  that  there  are  so  mmy 
Colonels  and  Majors, — it  is  all  a  mike-believe  affair. 

Well,  any  way,  they  are  the  best  people  on  earth,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  many,  many  thousands  of  good  people  in 
Kentucky  must  suffer  in  reputation  because  of,  and  be  so 
shamefully  humiliated  by,  the  comparatively  few  rough 
and  lawless  mountain  desperadoes  and  murderers.  But 
after  all  these  poor  ignorant  persons  back  in  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky  are  to  be  pitied. 

They  are  good-hearted  and  many  of  them,  noble,  and 
this  includes  the  mountain  people,  who  have  been  shame- 
fully misrepresented  by  many  writers.  They  are  good-heart- 
ed, and  many  of  them,  noble,    and   they   would  do  any- 
thing within  their  power  for  you. 

Some  of  the  choicest  and  truest  manhood  in  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  whole  country,  shall  spring  forth  from  these  ma- 
jestic hills,  and  rugged  mountain  fastnesses,  with  blessings 
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for  the  world.  Uncle  Robert  and  Uncle  Leonard  know 
the  lives  and  habits  of  these  mountain  people  well,  as 
their  business  used  to  take  them  through  that  part  of  the 
state,  and  they  say  they  are  a  noble  people  in  many  res- 
pects. 

"Papa,"  said  Paul,  "did  Uncle  William  say  he  has 
a  little  girl?" 

"Yes,  son,"  replied  I  "why  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion?" 

"Well,  why  didn't  he  bring  her  with  him;  I  want  to 
see  her,"   continued   Paul. 

"And  she  is  our  cousin,  too,  isn't  she?"  asked 
Percy. 

"Yes"  said  Mama,  "she  is  your  cousin,  and  she 
will  come  soon  to  see  you." 

"And  you  have  several  other  cousins  in  the  city," 
remarked  grandma,  "and  they  all  will  come  out  and  see 
you  after  a  while." 

' 'Yes, "  said  Auntie  Mae  Belle,  "your  Uncle  Arthur 
has  three  children, — two  little  girls  and  a  boy,— and 
Uncle  Robert  has  a  little  boy,  and  also  Uncle  Leonard 
has  one." 

"Well,  Mama,"  asked  Percy,  the  younger  of  the  two 
boys,  "is  Uncle  Jim  my  real,  own  uncle?"  Uncle 
Jim,  you  will  remember,  is  the  colored  servant. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Mama,  "we  just  call  him  Uncle  be- 
cause he  is   old,  and  has  lived  with  us  so  long." 

At  this  point,  Colonel  Crothers,  a  neighbor,  comes  in 
for  an  evening  chat.     Colonel  Crothers  is  a  very   interest- 
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ing  character.     He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Southern    Confed- 
eracy.    He  has  won  his  title   of  Colonel,    however,  since 
the  war.     He  is  a  man  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  age;  large 
portly, — a  true  Southern  gentleman.     He    wears   his  hair 
rather  long,  but  is  clean  shaven.     His    forehead   is    broad 
and  high,  the  hair  on   top  his    head   being   rather   scant. 
He  will  weigh  probably  225  pounds,  but  his  step  is   quick 
and  sprightly.     Asa  conversationalist,  it  would    be   diffi- 
cult to    find  his  equal.     His    clear,    bright,   and    at   times 
sparkling  eyes,  help  him  very  much    in    his  conversation. 
He  has  held  almost  every  office  from  that  of  a  county 
prosecuter,  to  that  of  a  United  States    Congressman.     He 
had  practised  the  law  in  his  earlier  days,  but  for  many  years, 
up  to  within  the  last  five  years,  he  had  represented  his  district 
in  Congress,  and  he  gave  it   up    of  his  own   free  choice. 
He  could  easily  have  retained  his  seat  in  Congress   as  long 
as  he  lived,  had  he  so  desired,  but  he  preferred  to  retire, 
and,  as  he  says,"  spend  the  rest  of  his  life,  living  quietly 
with  Sallie  Ann  in  the  old  home."     Sallie  Ann  is  his  aged 
wife.     She  is  an  invalid,  and   so   does    not    get  out  away 
from  home  often. 

The  Colonel  remained  till  a  late  hour,  relating  his 
many,  and  varied,  experiences  in  the  war,  in  Congress,  and 
and  among  the  nobility  of  Europe. 

He  had  been  sent  to  Europe  several  times  on  various 
missions  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  he  met 
many  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  that  country.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  men  I  ever  heard  talk,  and  when 
Colonel  Crothers   comes  in,  we  all  sit  and  listen,  and  feast 
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our  minds  and  heart,  on  his  sparkling  wit,  good  humor,  and 
most  charming  pathos, — all  united  and  mingled  in  his  versa- 
tile conversation,  just  to  suit,  no  matter  how  fastidious 
one  might  be.  He  is  very  sympathetic,  and  so  always 
sees  that  side  of  life,  as  well  as  the  sterner,  more  business- 
like side.  In  his  stories  he  will  relate  incidents  that 
will  make  you  weep,  and  then  the  next  minute,  he  will 
tell  something  which    will   convulse  you   with  laughter. 

Paul  and  Percy  are  much  attached  to  Colonel 
Grothers,  and  frequently  go  down  to  his  home,  the 
old  Crothers'  mansion,  about  a  mile  from  grandpa's, 
and  spend  hours  at  a  time,  driving  with  him  over  his 
great  farm. 

By  the  way,  you  remember  the  typical  Southern 
gentleman  whom  we  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  aged  mother?  Well  it  has  turned  out 
that  he  is  Colonel  Crother's  son-in-law,  and  frequently  vis- 
its attheColonel's.  He  makes  one  of  these  visits  while  we 
are  on  the  farm,  remaining  several  days,  and  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  often  while  he  is  here,  and 
meeting  him  has  not  in  the  least  changed  our  opinion  of 
him,  nor  our  admiration  for  him.  His  wife  died  some 
years  ago,  and  his  only  child, — a  beautiful,  cultural, 
young  lady,  Julia  Anna, — makes  her  permanent  home 
at  her  grandfather's,  the  Colonel's.  Mr.  Caldron,  (for 
that  is  the  son-in-law's  name),  is  a  wealthy  banker  of 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

Next  day  after  the  Colonel  was  in  to  see  us, 
Uncle   Laury  pretended   that   he  was   Colonel  Crothers, 
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and  the  boys  would  ask  him  questions  about  the  war, 
about  Congress,  and  about  his  trips  to  Europe.  Un- 
cle Laury  could  act  it  out  pretty  well,  too.  But  he 
had  seen  the  Colonel  so  often,  and  had  heard  him 
talk  so  much,  that  he  knew  just  how  to  imitate  him. 
Uncle  Laury  is  tall,  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow;  good- 
natured,  handsome,  and  always  happy.  He  is  go- 
ing to  make  a  fine  looking  man.  Indeed  he  is  a 
fine  looking  man  already,  and  the  boys  admire  him 
very   much. 


Uncle  Jim. 


XIII 

G 

Barn  Yard  Scenes,  and  Uncle  Jim. 

"March  is  here!  Can  it  be  possible!"  exclaimed  Ma- 
ma as  she  stood  looking   out  on  the   beautiful    fields. 

"Yes,  time  has  passed  very  rapidly  since  you  all 
came,"  said  grandma. 

The  horses  are  out  in  the  field,  and  how  they 
are  capering  around,  jumping,  rearing,  kicking,  and 
snorting,  as  if  the  bright  morning,  with  its  warm 
sunshine  and  balmy  air,  had  given  them  a  new  lease 
on  life.  Uncle  Laury  had  given  J.  Robert,  his  prize 
colt,  a  good  going-over  with  the  curry  comb  and  brush, 
as  was  his  custom  to  do  every  morning,  and  his 
sleek,  glossy  hair  fairly  glistens  in  the  sun.  Some- 
times they  wash  J.  Robert  all  over,  using  soap,  and 
rub  him  down  thoroughly  with  a  coarse  towel.  He 
is  the  best  yearling  in  all  this  section  of  country,  and 
Uncle  Laury  would  not  part  with  him  for  any  rea- 
sonable sum  of  money.  He  has  been  offered  fancy  prices 
for  him,  but  no, — J.  Robert  is  not  to  be  sold  at  any 
price. 

Prince  Albert  is  another  beautiful  colt,  and  he 
and  J.   Robert  make   things    generally    lively    all    about 
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the  place.  They  run  races,  engage  in  kicking  matches, 
rear  high  up  in  the  air,  and  buck  like  rollicking  bron- 
choes.  Lady  Love,  old  Charley,  and  Duke,  stand  off 
and  watch  them,  as  though  they  were  as  proud  of  them 
as  we  are   of   Paul    and   Percy. 

Duke  is  Uncle  Laury's  saddle  horse,  and  never 
does  Uncle  Laury  look  better,  or  more  stately,  than 
when,  dressed  in  his  riding  costume,  whip  in  hand, 
and  feet  well  braced  in  stirrups,  astride  this  prancing 
steed,  he  bounds  away,  down  the  old  country  road 
for   an   eveing  ride. 

But  after  all,  Lady  Love  is  the  queen  of  the  blue- 
grass  fields.  Every  one  admires  her  for  her  beauty, 
strength  and  pride,  and  especially  for  her  mild,  easy- 
going temper.  When  any  of  the  barn-yard  inhabi- 
tants are  sick,  Lady  Love  seems  to  want  to  remain 
near  them,  and  fondle  them  tenderly  with  her  nose,  as 
though  moved  by  the  deepest  sympathy.  And  it  seems 
to  help  them,  too.  I  have  often  seen  her  making  ov- 
er Benjie,  the  little  runt  pig  of  the  place.  Poor  Ben- 
jie  has  never  grown  much.  He  seems  perfectly  healthy, 
but  he  doesn't  seem  to  know  how  to  grow.  When  he 
was  many  months  old,  Auntie  Joy  would  pick  him 
up  and  carry  him  around  in  her  arms,  and  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  very  much.  He  would  grunt  and  nestle  his 
head  around  under  her  arm,  as  if  hunting  a  place  to 
take  a  nap.  The  other  pigs  are  kept  back  in  the  wood- 
pasture,  but  little  Benjie  is  allowed  to  rove  all  over 
the   place,   and    up  and   down  the  roads   and  lanes,  for 
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there  are  very  few  cracks  too  small  for  him  to  get 
through.  He  seems  to  enjoy  being  with  the  chickens 
and  other  fowls  of  the  barn-yard,  and  they  all  seem  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  him.  I  think  they  must  surely 
regard  him  as  their  king,  or,  perhaps,  simply  mean  it 
complimentary  because  he  is  not  much  of  a  hog  after 
all! 

These  barn-yard  scenes  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing things  on  the  farm.  Horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  pigeons,  wagons,  buggies,  machinery, 
and  old  Uncle  Jim,  in  all  his  glory,  right  in  the  midst, 
the  perfect  master  of  the  entire  situation.  Mama  and  I 
often  stand  at  the  barn-yard  gate,  and  watch  Uncle  Jim, 
stick  in  hand,  rule  and  reign,  like  a  mighty  monarch, 
over  his  rightful  kingdom, — the  great  old  barn-yard. 
Sometimes  he  has  trouble;  but  usually  everything  goes 
along  smoothly,  and  Uncle  Jim  makes  glad  the  whole 
scene  by  singing  his  old  plantation  songs,  and  sometimes 
laughing  at  some  caper,  cut  by  a  playful  lamb,  a  saucy 
pig,  or  a  rollicking  colt. 

When  the  evening  chores  are  being  attended  to,  it  is 
the  most  interesting  time,  for  they  are  all  there  togeth- 
er then,  and  Paul  and  Percy,  with  whips  in  hand,  are 
in  the  height  of  their  glory.  Little  Benjie  slips  around 
everywhere,  and  receives  the  kindliest  treatment  from 
all;  he  is  the  babe  and  the  pet  of  the  entire  barn- 
yard family.  The  boys  love  to  romp  with  him;  in  fact, 
they  love  to  romp  everywhere.  They  climb  up  in  the 
hay-mow,  crawl  far  back  under  the  hay,  in  the  dark  corn- 
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ers,  looking  for  eggs,  for  the  hens, — some  of  them, — make 
their  nests  there.  Way  back  under  the  fodder,  where  it 
is  shocked  up  in  a  long  rick,  and  clear  back  under  the 
old  straw-stack,  where  it  is  as  dark  as  a  dungeon,  they 
creep  along,  playing  hide-and-seek  with  Brownie  and 
Fontana. 

Little  Miss  Prim,  a  bantam  chicken,  often  mounts 
the  platform  built  around  the  pigeon  house,  apparently 
to  get  out  of  all  danger,  (for  she  is  very  small),  and 
waits  for  the  boys  to  come  and  get  her,  and  then  she 
rides  on  their  shoulders  anywhere  they  may  wish  to 
go  with  her.  Miss  Prim  is  a  great  pet,  also,  and,  like 
Benjie,  she  exercises  unrestrained  liberty  in  going  where- 
soever she    pleases,  unless  possible  danger  forbids. 

Up  in  the  hay-mow,  the  boys  find  barn-martin  nests; 
in  the  hollow  rails  and  posts,  they  find  nests,  where 
the  little  wrens  and  pewees  have  built,  and  a  little 
later  on,  they  find  birds'  nests  of  different  kinds  in 
the  apple  orchard,  in  the  peach  trees,  and  in  the  rasp- 
berry, gooseberry,  and  currant,  bushes;  in  the  briars, 
weeds,  grasses,  and  even  in  the  honey-suckle  vines, 
grape-arbor,    and    rose  bushes,    near  the  house. 

But  these  barn-yard  scenes  we  shall  never  forget, 
and  mama  and  I  would  remain  at  the  gate  an  hour 
at  a  time,  watching  these  interesting  barn-yard  folks, 
listening  to  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  bleating  of 
the  sheep,  the  whinny  of  the  horses,  the  cackling  of 
fowls,  the  "coo-roo"  of  the  pigeons,  and  the  occasion- 
al  chirp  of  the  crickets,    and   other  insect  voices,  chirp- 
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ing  shrill  and  dry  under  the  bark   in   the    old    wood-pile, 
— the  pigeons  apparently  presiding  over  the  whole  scene. 

"Ten  snowy  white  pigeons  are  standing  in   line, 
On  the  roof  of  the  barn  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
"Ten  snowy  white  pigeons  fly  down  to  the  ground, 
To  eat  of  the  grain  that  is  thrown  all  around. 
"Ten  snowy  white  pigeons  soon  flutter  aloof, 
And  sit  in  a  line  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 
"Ten  pigeons  are  saying  politely,  'Thank  you!' 
If  you  listen,  you  hear  their  gentle   *Coo-roo!" 

After  all  the  chores  are  done,  Uncle  Jim  starts  for 
the  house,  bucket  or  basket  in  one  hand,  and  usually  hat 
in  the  other.  Once  more  the  regular  round  is  made; 
once  more  the  evening  work  is  done. 

And  the  old  pet  goose,  contented  with  her  lot,  sits 
drowsily  on  her  nest  in  the  old  wood-pile,  and  sweetly 
dreams  of  the  days  to  come! 

''I's  done  fed  de  hosses  and  done  all  de  chohs, 
Marse  Henry,  and  I's  done  wants  to  gwy  to  town  to  chuch 
tonight.  Brudder  Jones  is  gwyin'  to  preach  at  our 
chuch." 

"Very  well,"  says  grandpa,  "hitch  up  old  Char- 
ley and  go." 

Uncle  Jim  is  very  religious,  as  many  of  the  col- 
ored people  are.  He  always  prays  and  sings  before 
retiring  at  night.  We  often  hear  him,  out  in  his  lit- 
tle cozy  house,  praying  and  singing  as  if  enraptured, 
and  ready  to  be  borne  away   on  the  "snowy  white  wings." 
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And  I  believe  he  is  always  ready.  His  religion  con- 
sists in  that  very  simple,  every-day,  child-like  trust  in 
his  Maker  to  save  him,  and  for  this  reason  I  should 
rather  have  his  religion,  than  some  types  of  the  arti- 
cle called  religion  among  the  whit*  folks.  He  had 
learned  to  read  a  little  after  the  war,  and  he  reads  his  Bible 
a  great  deal,  especially  where  it  speaks  often  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Uncle  Jim,  as  most  colored  people  are, 
is  a  staunch  Baptist.  Talking  with  him  one  day  on 
the  subject,  he  said:  "Now  look  heah,  chile;  when  yer 
finds  a  colored  pusson,  what  am  not  a  Baptus,  you 
kin  put  it  down  dat  some  white  folks  hab  been  a 
tamperin'.  wid  him.  Yes  sah,  yer  kin  dat,  foh  de 
Good  Book  is  plain  on  dis  pint,  to  us  colored  folks.'1 
Uncle  Jim  always  comes  home  happy  from  church; 
in  fact,  he    seems   happy   most  of   the   time. 


XIV 

Uncles,  Aunties  and  Cousins,  Visit  Us. 

Well,  all  the  uncles  from  the  city,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, have  come  out  to  see  us,  and  how  all  the  lit- 
tle cousins  are  romping  all  about  the  place!  Baby 
Elwin  asks  for  the  kitty,  but  poor  kitty  is  no  more, 
— she  has  played  her  last  play,  purred  her  last  purr, 
and  passed  away  into  the  great  unknown,  where  all 
good  pussy   cats  eventually   go.     But — 

"Weep  not  for  her!    She's  had  a  peaceful  time; 
She  might  have  been  a  sausage  long  ago,- 
A  muff,   a  fiddle- string,  but  to  her  prime 
She  hath  arrived  with  an  unruffled  brow; 
Shielded  as  if  she  had  but  one  sweet  life 
Instead   of  nine, — kept  from  all  care  and  strife. 
Weep  not  for  her!" 

It  makes  Mama,  Uncle  William,  Uncle  Arthur  and 
Uncle  Robert,  think  back  when  they  were  children  at 
home  on  the  old  farm.  Now  their  children  are  play- 
ing pretty  much  in  the  same  way,  with  stick-horses,  wagons, 
dolls,  and  numerous  other  toys  and  play-things,  as  they 
used    to   play  here    in  this   same    place.     Uncle  William 
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says   it  seems    only    a    few   weeks    since  they    were    all 
children   here   at    home. 

"It  makes  me  feel  lonesome  to  think  about  it,"  said 
grandma. 

"And  I  feel  as  though  I  was  getting  old,"  grand- 
pa  says,    as  he  winds   up  the   graphaphone. 

And  as  the  graphaphone  so  sweetly  plays  and  sings, 
"Home  Sweet  Home,"  there  are  not  many  dry  eyes 
left   about   the   place. 

"It  is  indeed  'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  said  Uncle 
William,  in  a  husky,  choking  tone  of  voice,  "but  we 
can  never  be  children  here  again  as  we  once 
were." 

And  grandpa  rests  his  head  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  as  grandma  takes  down  from  the  wall,  that  she 
might  better  see  it,  the  family  group  of  many  years  ago. 
At  this,  Uncle  William  and  Uncle  Arthur  leave  the 
room,  and  mama  goes  over  and  kisses  grandma's  tear- 
stained  cheek.  And  I  thought,  "Will  heaven  be  any 
sweeter   than   this?" 

We  all  go  out  to  see  the  children  play.  Some 
are  swinging  in  the  barrel-stave  hammock  under  the 
old  apple  tree;  some  are  in  the  lawn  swing,  while  oth- 
ers are  romping  in  the  grass.  All  are  enjoying  a  gen- 
eral good  time.  This  is  an  ideal  spring  day,  and  the 
fruit   trees  are  "putting   forth," — will  soon  be  in  bloom. 

All  nature  seems  to  be  taking  on  new  life.  The 
bees  are  out,   flying   around  in   the   warm   sunshine,    and 
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grandpa  says  it  will  soon  be  time  to  begin  garden 
work.  Mickey  and  Bobby,  the  canary  pets,  are  bask- 
ing in  the  warm  sunshine,  which  finds  its  way  into 
their  cages,  and  Bobby  is  singing,  as  often  he  does, 
most  sweetly  all  the   time. 

Out  in  the  lane  is  the  old  highway  cow,  whose  pres- 
ence is  announced  by  the  clanking,  empty  sound  of  her 
faithful  bell,  grazing  to  her  heart's  content  Long, 
and  lean,  and  lank,  her  color  a  yellowish  brown,  rich 
muckle  dun,  stocking  along  like  an  evening  shadow 
loosely  mounted  on  stiff-jointed  stilts.  Every  mouth- 
ful of  grass  she  swallows,  is  easily  traced  by  an  ob- 
server without  the  aid  of  X-Rays,  as  it  makes  its  way 
downward  and  onward  between  her  two  sides,  which 
cling  closely  together  with  a  fascination  equal  to  that 
displayed  by  two  united,  adhesive  pieces  of  tangle-foot 
fly-paper. 

She  seldom  bawls;  when  she  does,  she  leans 
against  the  fence  for  support  in  the  effort,  and  her 
mournful  tones  sound  like  it  does  when  you  blow  in 
an  empty  jug.  When  she  switches  her  time-honored 
tail,  the  weapon  of  many  battles,  to  one  side,  she 
carefully  leans  to  the  other  to  maintain  the  quite  nec- 
essary equilibrium. .  Don't  talk  to  me  about  wearing 
cow-hide  shoes.  I  should  not  want  my  feet  clothed  with 
her  hide.  No  sir, — when  she  moves  out,  (if  she  ever 
does),  I   have   no  desire  whatever  to   move  in. 

Every  part  of  her  ethereally  adjusted  anatomy  seems 
to    have  been    specially   and   separately  made,    and  then 
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placed  in  its  present  position  simply  to  complete  the  struct- 
ure. These  loosley  and  awkwardly  combined  pieces  seem 
about  to  fall  asunder,  and  as  she  moves  about,  she 
steps  with  a  seini-circling,  side-swipeing,  dot-your-i's,  and 
cross-your-t's  movement  of  the  feet  to  the  sextuple  time, 
— "United,  we  stand;  divided  we  fall;"  And  so  she 
maintains  her  unity  of  construction  and  being,  and 
present  prospects  seem  to  indicate  that  her  tribe  shall 
not   cease, 

"Till  the  sun  grows  old, 

And  stars  are  cold, 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgement  Book  unfold!" 

"Not  what  one  does,  but  what  one  endures,  is 
the   test  of   manhood,"    so   grandpa   says. 

Applying  this  same  test  to  this  old  highway  cow, 
we  shall  have  to  admit  that  she  possasses  an  unusual  cow- 
hood,  (or  cow-hide),  for  surely  she  has  endured  much,  as 
every    visible    feature   about  her  clearly    shows. 

"The  hue  of  her  hide  is  a  dusky  brown, 
Her  body  is  lean,  and  her  neck  is  slim, 
One  horn  turns  up,   and  the  other  turns  down. 
She  is  keen  of  vision  and  long  of  limb; 
With  a  Roman  nose  and  a  short  stump  tail, 
And  ribs  like  the  hoops  on  a  home-made  pail. 

"Many  a  mark  does  her  body  bear; 

She  has  been  a  target  for  all  things  known; 

On  many  a  scar  the  du&ky  hair 

Will  grow  no  more  where  it  once  had  grown; 

Many  a  passionate,  parting  shot 

Had  left  upon  her,  a  lasting  spot 
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"Many  and  many  a  well-aimed  stone, 

Many  a  brickbat  of  goodly  size, 

And  many  a  cudgel,  swiftly  thrown, 

Had  brought  the  tears  to  her  bovine  eyes, 

Or  had  bounded  off  from  her  bony  back 

With  a  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  rifle  crack." 

Watching  the  children  play  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  reminds  me  of  days  of  long  ago.  I  recall  when 
as  a  boy,  it  used  to  be  my  chief  delight  to  play  in  this 
fashion  with  other  children,  and  how  it  was  my  chief 
glory  to  excel  all  the  others  in  the  games  played,  and 
the  performances  enacted.  One  of  my  specialties  when 
a  boy  was  high  kicking.  So,  although  I  had  not 
attempted  it  for  many  years,  I  thought  to  join  the 
play  of  the  children,  and  give  them  something  real- 
ly interesting  to  behold  and  think  about.  I  walked 
up  to  the  house,  put  my  left  hand  against  the  side 
of  it,  chose  a  mark  far  above  my  head,  and  told 
them   to    watch    me!      They   all    watched. 

I  gave  my  right  foot  several  swings  back  and  forth 
to  loosen  up  the  joints,  and  then,  with  one  tremendous 
kick,  I  made  for  the  high  mark!  Swinging  my  foot  had 
gotten  all  in  a  highly  excited  state  of  expectancy, 
and  they  were  watching  with  mouth  opan,  and  eyes 
bulged  out,  to  see  what  would  happen!  I  have  some 
hesitancy  in  relating  what  followed.  But  as  I  began 
the   thing,    I   suppose   I   shall    have   to     finish   it. 

My  left  foot,  the  one  supposed  to  remain  on  the  ground, 
and    behave   itself,    flew   out   from   under  me,    my  hand 
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slipped  from  the  side  of  the  house,  my  head  went 
down,  and  both  heels,  one  after  the  other,  sky-rock- 
et fashion,  made  for  the  regions  of  the  shining  stars! 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  tell  you  where  I  found  my- 
self when  the  performance  was  over. — you  already 
know!  I  don't  know  whether  I  kicked  the  moon  or 
not;  I  do  know  I  saw  stars.  I  finally  gathered  my- 
self up,  and  with  a  few  gentle,  poor-pussy-like 
strokes  along  down  the  nether  side  of  my  badly-used- 
up  anatomy,  I  went  away  back  and  sat  down  to  med- 
itate on  the  general  subject  of  amateur  athletics.  I 
hardly  knew  at  first  whether  I  had  "turned  turtle,'* 
or  whether  it  was  a  head-on,  or  a  rear-end,  collision. 
But,  as  I  carefully  thought  it  over,  aided  by  both  inductive 
reasoning,  which  appealed  to  me  with  the  greater  force 
as  I  looked  on  the  bruised  spot  of  earth,  which  had 
been  kind  enough  to  head  me  off,  as  it  were,  and 
catch  me,  and  as  I  reflected  on  the  bruised  spots  of  human- 
ized clay  I  call  my  own,  I  concluded  that  it  must  have 
been  a  rear-end  mishap  of   some   kind. 

Of  course  the  children  all  laughed,  and  Brownie 
and  Fontana  lay  down  and  rolled  over,  kicking  in  the 
air  for  very  joy.  They  all  seemed  to  think  that  I 
had  carried  out  the  performance  exactly  according  to 
program!  I  knew  better,  but  I  kept  it  all  to  my- 
self, and  sought  consolation  in  the  thought  that,  when 
a    boy,     I   could    do   it. 

Where  I  made  my  mistake  was  in  not  includ- 
ing    in      my      calculations      the     facts    that     I    am     a 
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number  of  years  older,  aid  my  joints  not  so 
limber  as  when  a  boy,  and,  besides,  I  tote  a  great 
deal  more  of  advoirdupois  now  than  in  those  earlier  years 
of  boyhood  activity.  Any  way,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  had  kicked  my  last  high  kick,  unless  it  should  be 
an  unpremeditated,  impromptu  performance,  for  which 
I   should,  in    no    way,     be  responsible. 

After  supper,  we  are  all  sitting  again  in  the  fam- 
ily room.  The  children  are  playing  their  games,  and 
grandpa  and  grandma  are  in  their  accustomed  places 
over  in  the  corner  by  the  fire-place.  As  for  myself, 
after  my  "high  kick"  that  didn't  take,  or  did  take, 
I  don't  know  which, — I  felt  more  like  a  wrecked  freight 
train  looks,  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of,  but  I 
managed  to  enjoy  the  evening,  after  a  large  soothing 
plaster  had  been  carefully  spread  over  the  badly  abused 
portions  of  my  aching  anatomy,  around  where  my 
legs,  in  growing  up,  had  finally  made  connection  with 
my  body. 

The  whip-poor-wills  are    whistling  all  around. 

"Whip-poor-will!  Whip-poor-will!  Whip-poor-will !" 
they  are  calling  as  loud  and  as  fast  as  they  can. 
Little  Dora,  Uncle  William's  little  girl,  does  not  like 
to  hear  them;  they  make  her  lonesome,  she  says,  and 
she  almost  cries  every  night  as  they  come  and  sit  on 
the  yard  gate-post,  and  whistle  forth  their  mournful 
call,  "Whip-poor-will!  Whip-poor-will!  Whip-poor- 
will!"     But   then  they  will    not  stop,    and   so     we    must 
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endure  it.  However,  it  is  not  annoying  to  any  of 
the  rest  of  us.  In  fact,  some  of  us  rather  enjoy 
their   nightly   visits. 

Off  to  the  parlor  Auntie  Mae  Belle  and  Auntie 
J°y  g°,  to  have  some  music.  At  the  suggestion  of 
grandpa,  we  all  repair  to  the  parlor.  Auntie  Joy  pre- 
sides at  the  piano,  and  Auntie  Mae  Belle  sings.  All 
the  little  cousins  come  in  also,  as  it  is  too  dark  to 
play  out  of  doors,  and  rather  lonely  for  them  alone 
in  the  living  room.  Here  in  the  parlor  we  all  remain, 
and  sing,  and  talk,  and  tell  stories,  until  a  very  late 
hour   in    the  night. 

It  isn't  often  that  we  can  all  be  together  in  this 
way;  in  fact,  we  never  had  been,  all  of  us,  together 
before.  Think  of  it:  grandpa  and  grandma,  Uncle 
William,  and  Auntie  Alice,  and  their  little  girl,  Dora; 
Uncle  Arthur,  and  Auntie  Margaret,  and  their  child- 
ren,— Roy,  Margarie  and  Jennie  May;  Uncle  Robert, 
and  Auntie  Helen,  and  baby  Clarence;  Uncle  Leon- 
ard, and  Auntie  Annie,  and  baby  El  win;  Uncle  Lau- 
ry,  Auntie  Mae  Belle,  and  Auntie  Joy;  and  Paul, 
and  Percy,  and  mama,  and  myself.  Isn't  this  a  large 
company  of  us  though:  and  all  in  the  parlor!  It  is 
truly  a  family  reunion,  such  as  so  large  a  family  can 
hope  seldom  to  enjoy.  So  we  make  the  very  best  of 
every   passing  moment. 

The  little  cousins  sing  their  school  songs, — those 
of    them   old     enough     to    have     been    in    school, — and 
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grandpa   and    grandma   tell    how  the  uncles   and  aunties, 
(their    children),  used   to   do    when   they    were  small. 

It  is  too  bad  that  family  reunions  like  this  can- 
not be  enjoyed  oftener  by  all  families.  Such  gather- 
ings at  the  old  home  tend  to  lift  the  burdens  from 
the  heart,  and  cheer  one  onward  in  lifers  often  trying, 
and  uneven  way.  But  each  has  his  peculiar  duties  to  per- 
form, and  responsibilities  to  bear,  and  so  must  be 
denied  these  pleasant  and  profitable  occasions  which, 
otherwise,  might  be  enjoyed  much  oftener  than  they 
are. 

Morning  is  here,  and  all  the  uncles  and  aunties, 
and  little  cousins,  must  return  home,  and  soon  we  shall 
be  alone  again,  and  no  doubt,  for  a  little  while  at 
least,  we  shall  be  lonesome,  as  every  thing  shall  be 
so  quiet.  Mr.  Skudds  is  to  take  them  to  the  train. 
All  the  good-byes  are  now  said,  and  they  are  all  in 
the  large  family  carriage,  and  Mr.  Skudds  gives  the 
word,  and  away  they  all  go  down  the  lane,  waving 
their  hands  and  throwing  kisses  as  they  are  borne 
rapidly   away. 

"I  fear  they  will  miss  the  train,"  said  grandma. 
"It  is  getting  near  train  time, — only  three-quarters  of 
an   hour   to   get   there  in." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Skudds  will  get  them  there,  don't  wor- 
ry  about   that,"    said   grandpa. 

Grandma  cannot  help  worrying  a  little  sometimes. 
She   fears  the   children    will    get   hurt;    the   horses    will 
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run  away;  the  buggy  might  tip  over;  or  something 
dreadful  in  some  way  or  other,  might  happen.  But 
she  cannot  help  it;  she  is  so  interested  in  everybody 
and  everything  that  her  interest  becomes  emphasized 
into  worry. 


XV 

A  Fishing  Trip. 

"Boys,"  said  grandpa,  "do  you  want  to  go  fish- 
ing ?" 

"Yes,  yes!  That  is  what  we  have  been  wanting 
for  a   long  time, "  they   both   chime  at   once. 

"All  right;  go  ask  your  papa  if  he  wants  to  go 
along. " 

Here  they  come  running  around  to  the  front  gate, 
where  I  stand  talking  to  Colonel  Crothers,  who  chanced 
to  be  passing  along,  and  had  stopped,  as  his  custom 
is,   for  a   friendly   chat. 

"Papa,  papa,"  exclaimed  they,  "we  are  going  a  fish- 
ing; you  want  to  go,  too,  don't  you,  papa?  Grandpa 
is  getting  the  bait  ready  now,  and  the  fishing  tackle 
is   all    ready.     You  will   go,    won't  you,    papa?" 

Colonel  Crothers  smiles,  and  finally  breaks  out  in 
one  of  those  uproarious  laughters  of  his.  It  was  the 
excitement  or   the   boys  that   had  amused    him. 

"Why,  you  don't  know  how  to  fish,"  said  he  to 
Percy,    the   younger  of   the   two. 

"Yes   I  do;    papa  told   me   a  long   time   ago." 
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"Well,  now,  can  you  tell  me  when  to  jerk  the 
hook?"  asked   the   Colonel. 

"Yes,    sir,    when    a    fish  gets   on  it,"  replied  Percy. 

And  the  Colonel  leaned  back  and  roared  again 
with   laughter. 

"You  will  do."  said  he,  as  he  drove  on  down 
the  road,  laughing  at  the  boy's  appropriate  answer  to  his 
own    awkward    question. 

"Yes/"  said  I,  "I  am  very  anxious  to  go  fishing; 
have  been  wanting  to  go  for  some  time,  but  the 
ground  along  the  river  has  been  so  wet  and  muddy 
that  it  would  not  be  pleasant.  But  I  think  it  is  all  right 
by   now." 

Old  Charley  is  hitched  up  .for  the  trip.  All  our 
things  necessary  to  a  successful  and  a  pleasant  fishing 
trip  are  loaded  in,  and  soon  we  are  on  our  way  to 
the  best  fishing  places,  about  two  miles  distant.  Old 
Charley  seems  to  know  where  we  are  going,  and  so 
he  moves   along   at   quite   a   satisfactory   pace. 

"Away  on  over  yonder,  beyond  the  everglades, 
is   the    place    we    shall  try  first,"  said  grandpa. 

On  the  way  we  meet  Mr.  Phlemings  and  his  chum, 
George  Brownier.  They  are  Auntie  Joy's  and  Auntie 
Mae  Belle's  beaus.  Mr.  Phlemings  is  a  little,  short, 
black-eyed  young  man,  with  black  hair,  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  always  dressed  as  neat  as  a  pin.  He  is 
full  of  fun,  and  cannot  remain  quiet  in  one  place 
very    long   at   a    time. 
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Mr.   Brownier  is  rather  large,  witli   features    expres- 
sive of   great    will   power  and    determination.      He  also 
dresses    well,    but   not    "doodish"  like    Mr.    Phlemings. 
Mr.  Phlemings  is  Auntie  Joy's  beau,  and  Mr.  Brownier  is 
Auntie  Mae    Belle's    beau. 

The.v  raise  their  hats  to  grandpa  as  we  meet. 
They  are  very  polite,  courteous  and  gallant  young 
men,  both  of  them.  Then,  too,  as  Uncle  Laury  says 
with  reference  to  the  old  Colonel,  it  pays  to  stand 
in  with  the  old  gentleman.  You  see  the  Colonel  has 
a  most  attractive,  and  delightfully  sweet,  grand-daugh- 
ter, who  has  always  made  her  home  there,  her  moth- 
er having  die  1  when  she  was  an  infant.  And  some- 
how, Uncle  Laury  feels  very  pleasant  toward  the  whole 
family.  Grandpa  is  one  of  the  most  polite  and  cour- 
teous old  gentlemen  you  ever  met,  and  the  girls' 
beaus   know    what    will    win,    and   hold    him. 

But  we  are  nearing  the  river.  Meeting  the  young 
men  did  not  disturb  us  any.  We  see  them  often,  for 
they  seem  to  have  a  great  liking  for  the  old  farm, 
and  come  out  to  see  us,  (or  the  girls),  quite  often. 
Here  we  are,  at  the  river,  and  grandpa  says  it  is 
just  right  for  fishing.  We  hitch  old  Charley,  get 
our  bait  and  fishing  tackle,  and  soon  here  we  are, 
crouched  up  on  a  stump,  or  an  old  log  lodged  out  in 
the  river,  washed  there  by  the  spring  freshets,  or,  per- 
chance, finding  a  more  desirable  seat  on  some  hassock, 
here   we   sit  fishing    for   all  there    is  in    it.      Soon,    nib- 
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ble,   nibble,    jerk,   and  out     \t     comes!      My   first     fish, 
and   he  is  a    fine    cat-fish,    too. 

"'Fishy,  fishy,  in  the  brook, 
Papa  caught  him  on  a  hook. 
Mama  fried  him  in  a  pan, 
Baby  ate  him,  like  a  man." 

Percy,  also,  soon  lands  his  first  fish,  and  lands  him 
safe  on  the  bank.  He  is  about  to  have  a  spell  over 
it.  He  brings  it  to  me,  and  I  release  the  hook  from 
its  mouth,  re-bait  his  hook,  and  in  he  goes  for  anoth- 
er. This  one  is  a  cat-fish  also,  and  a  pretty  good- 
sized   one,  too. 

''Here!  here!  here!"  and  up  the  bank  he  goes, 
as  only  Paul  can  go.  He,  too,  lands  one.  It  is  a 
beautiful, — almost  transparent,  —sun  fish.  It  has  a  very 
small  mouth,  and  cannot  swallow  a  hook  deep  down 
like  the  cat-fish  can.  Besides,  its  mouth  is  very  ten- 
der, and  the  hook  is  easily  dislodged  and  released. 
Paul  attends  to  this  himself,  and  after  arranging  his 
bait,    he   throws   in   again    for   another. 

Grandpa  has  crawled  away  out  over  the  river  on 
a     log,     and    he   is    catching  them   fast. 

My  second  one  comes  off  the  hook,  after  I  had 
jerked  it  out,  and  goes  whizzing  away  back  in  the 
brush  and  bushes.  We  cannot  find  him,  but  it  is 
only  the  worse  for  him.  We  don't  need  him,  but  he 
must  remain  out  there,  out  of  the  water,  and  a  fish 
cannot   live  long   out    of   the    water,  as  you  are  aware. 
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We  continue  fishing  for  several  hours,  and  it  is 
such  fine  sport  that  we  do  not  like  to  stop.  But  we 
already  have  more  than  we  need,  and  so,  we  decide 
to  load  up  and  go  home.  Arriving  home,  there  stands 
at  the  gate,  mama  and  grandma,  and  off  over  there 
is  Uncle  Jim,  hat  in  hand,  waiting  to  put  old  Char- 
ley up   and    feed  him. 

Paul  and  Percy  hold  up  the  long  string  of  fishes,  and 
grandma  says,  "I  fear  you  didn't  leave  any  in  the 
river." 

"Oh,  yes  we  did, — lots  of  them,"  said  Paul;  "and 
papa  left  one  back  in  the  brush  by  the  river,"  add- 
ed  Percy. 

We  go  frequently  on  these  fishing  excursions,  as 
in  the  winter,  we  had  gone  frequently  hunting  rabbits, 
squirrels  and  birds.  There  is  nothing  more  charming 
than  to  ramble  and  wait  along  the  banks  of  a  beaut- 
iful stream,  and  watch  the  waters  roll  and  tumble, 
and  leap,  and  splash,  and  listen  to  its  sweet,  musical 
song. 

Roll,  roll,  ye  surging  waters,  roll, 
While  on  thy  banks  we  stroll, 
With  hook,  and  rod,  and  line. 
Sing  to  this  heart  of  mine, 
Of  that  sweet  summer  clime, 
Where  fields  and  sky  combine 
In  one  grand  scene, 
Swung  in  between 
The  winds  that  blow, 
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Above,  below, — 
Roll  on.  roll  on; 
Roll  on,  ye  surging  waters,  roll. 

Roll,  roll,  ye  curling  waters,  ro  1; 
Swirl  round  the  licjiiid  bowl, 
And  through  the  sifting  spray, 
Fill  it  with  wine  today;  — 
The  wine   of  children's  play,   - 
Of  joy  and  laughter,  gay, 
Made  sparkling,  rich, 
By  sunshine,  which 
Is  falling  through 
The  spray,  into 
The  liquid  bowl;  then  roll, — 
Roll  on,  ye  curling  waters,  roll. 

Roll,  roll,  ye  gurgling  waters,  roll, 

And  lull  my  tired  soul. 

I  ply  my  rod,  and  cast  my  hook 

Into  the  waters  of  the  brook, 

And  in  this  quiet  little  nook, 

I  sit  and  look,  and  look,  and  look; 

Nibble,  nibble, 

Like  a  riddle; — 

Hard  to  tell, — 

But  just  as  well; 

It's  gone;   roll  on, 

Roll  on,  ye  gurgling  waters-  roll. 

Rol!,   roll,  ye  dashing  waters,  roll. 

Ye  think  me  queer  and  droll 

Because  I  do  not  skip  and  dance 

Like  you;   and    bow,  and  leap,  and  prance, 

And  jump,  and  dash,  my  eye  askance, 

And  chase  about,  the  wide  expanse. 
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And  swing  and  curl 

Around  the  whirl, 

Like  others   do, — 

The  same  as  you ; 

Roll  on,  roll  on, — 

Roll  on,  ye  dashing  waters,  roll. 

Roll,  roll,  ye  laughing  waters,  roll, 

And  never  mind  the  goal. 

It's  now  to  play  and  sing, 

While  happy  voices  ring, 

And  there  is  not  a  thing, 

That  any  one  can  bring, 

But  leap  and  prance. 

To  help  the  dance,— 

The  happy  song, 

Along,  along; 

Roll  on,  ye  laughing  waters,  roll. 

Roll,  roll,  ye  placid  waters,  roll 
In  depths;  ye've  quit  the  shoal; 
Now  rest;  the  play  is  o'er: 
Stretched  out  from  shore  to  shore, 
Ye  dance  and  skip  no  more; 
Not  reckless  as  before; 
Tis  age,  and  depth,  and  love; 
Ye  swell  and  rise 
Up  toward  the  skies 

Alone,  alone; 

Profounder  tone, 
And  noble  song; 
Roll  on,  glad  song,  roll  on; 
Roll  on  till  rocked  in  the  sea,  roll  on. 


XVI 

A  Ramble  in  the  Woods. 

Nearly  every  day  the  boys  and  I  take  a  trip  up  in 
the  woods,    lying   to   the    Northwest,     from    the    house. 

We  have  many  pleasant  times  together,  off  there 
among  the  vines  and  the  trees,  and  along  the  little 
streams  which  flow  through  the  woods  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  Nature's  most  gorgeous  surroundings,  we 
often  ramble  for  hours  and  hours,  listening  to  the 
song  of  birds,  the  barking  of  the  squirrels,  and  the 
chirping  and    buzzing  of  the   insects   and   bees. 

Brownie  and  Fontana  usually  accompany  us  when 
we  make  these  excursions  to  the  wToods,  and  they 
seem  to  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  we.  Frequently 
we  take  our  axes  and  hatchets  along  with  us,  and 
fell  the  little  trees,  make  whistles  and  whips  out  of  the  bark 
of  the  hickory  bushes;  build  play-houses  of  brush,  piled 
up  on  bent-over  trees  and  saplings;  linger  about  the 
old  rock-quarry,  trying  our  muscles  with  the  huge 
crow-bars,  the  picks,  sledge-hammers  and  wedges; 
climbing  trees  and  bending  the  saplings  over  for  teet- 
er-horses, and   doing   every  other  imaginable  thing  which 
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frollicking    boys  might    naturally   be     supposed     to     do 
when    in    the    woods. 

Some  of  the  very  houses  which  we  have  here 
built,  will  doubtless  stand  for  many  months,  and  per- 
haps years.  When  you  visit  us  some  time  when  we 
are   on  the   farm,    we    will    show  them  to   you. 

In  these  houses,  built  of  brush,  we  often  sit  when  it 
rains,and  they  keep  us  dry,  too.  We  are  not  shiftless  like 
the  cuckoo,  who,  instead  of  building  a  nest  of  her  own, 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to  be  hatch- 
ed by  them.  We  have  houses  of  our  own,  made  of 
brush,  and  joining,  some  of  them,  hard  against  the 
homes  of  owls,  bats  and  snakes,  where  they  live  to- 
gether in  perfect  peace, — sometimes  in  the  same  old 
hollow  tree,  throughout  the  unpleasunt  season  of  the 
year. 

Snakes  and  lizards  are  plentiful,  and  we  seldom 
visit  the  woods  that  we  do  not  kill  some  of  them. 
One  green  snake  we  killed,  we  laid  across  a  stump  by 
the  woodland  road- way,  and  for  days,  he  remained 
there   drying  up  in  the   sun. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  birds,  but  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  is  the  stately  red  bird.  We  find 
many  birds'  nests,  and  among  them  is  a  red  bird's 
nest.  The  boys  watch  this  very  closely  every  day, 
and  one  day,  after  they  are  hatched,  Paul  comes  to 
the  house,  bringing  a  wee  young  one  in  his  hand  to 
show   mama   and    grandma.      But    it  is  too  young  to  be 
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pretty;  it  has  very  few  feathers,  and  the  few  it  has, 
are  only  small  pin  feathers,  and  very  far  between,  causing 
it  to  look  about  as  much  like  a  new  species  of  por- 
cupine as  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  He  takes  it 
back  to  the  nest,  and  in  a  few  days  they  are  all 
gone.  Something  had  caught  and  carried  them  away, 
or,  possibly  the  old  birds,  moved  by  fear,  had  taken 
them   to   another,    and  safer,  home. 

Often  the  birds  sing  us  the  sweetest  songs,  as  we 
ramble  around,  or  sit  by  the  trickling  brook,  or  lin- 
ger   amongst   the    trees. 

"Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 
Thy  sky  is  ever  clear: 

Thou   hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 

"Oh,  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee 
We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  spring.'" 

Once,  when  in  the  woods,  Fontana  scares  up 
some  big  "hoot  owls.-"  It  is  his  delight  to  chase  birds. 
We  do  not  know  at  first  what  he  can  be  chasing- 
running  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  through  the 
hollow  in  the  woods.  So  we  decide  to  investigate. 
Presently  we  discover  the  objects  of  his  most  earnest 
pursuit.  Sitting  perched  up  on  a  limb  of  a  small 
tree,  apparently  lonesome  and  sleepy,  is  an  old  owl. 
We  soon  discover  that  he  is  not  the  only  one.  There, 
in   a  dense   cluster   and   mesh-work  of   bushes    and    old 
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trees,  that  had  been  bent  and  twisted  together  by  a 
very  heavy  sleet,  some  few  years  before,  is  a  regular,  old- 
fashioned    owl-roost. 

"Children  of  the  night  are  we, 
Dwelling  in  Obseurity, 
Where  no  sunlight  ever  rests. 
There  we  build  our  lonely  nests; 
When  the  world  is  light  as  d  ly, 
Hidden  from  the  world  we  stay 
When  the  world  is  all  asleep. 
Darkness  over  land  and  deep, 
Then  upon  some  ruined  wall, 
Ancient  kirk  or  pine-tree  tall, 
All  the  lonely  night  time  through 
We  perch  and  croon,  'Twhit-t-whoo  * 
Willie,  waking  in  the  night, 
Hears  that  lone  sound  with  affright, 
Deep    within  the  darksome  wood, 
That  cry  so  little  understood, 
'Twhit-t'whoo,   t'whit-t'whoo! 
You  little  boys,  who  cares  for  you?' 
Hides  his  head,  as  well  he  may, 
To  keep  the  dreadful  sound  away." 

It  seems  that  Nature  might  have  set  to  work,  and 
built  the  house'  expressly  for  the  owls.  I  do  not  like 
to  kill  them  after  Nature  has  been  so  good  to  them, 
and  then,  too,  who  knows,  maybe  Nature  has  housed 
them  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  us  some 
good  in  some  way.  But,  after  thinking  it  all  over  care- 
fully,— of  how  they  visit  the  chicken  roost,  and  pigeon 
roost,  and  leave  behind    them   death   and   destruction  in 
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their  gloomy  wake,  I  decide  that  I  will  dare  Nature, 
(as  it  seems  to   me),  and  get    rid   of   them. 

They  are  almost  blind  and  helpless,  you  know^  in 
the  day  time,  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  cowardly  and 
cruel  to  kill  them.  But  finally  I  fully  make  up  my 
mind,  and  go  to  the  house  and  get  a  gun  to  shoot 
them.  Mama  and  grandma  encourage  me  in  the  act. 
and  so,  I  sneak  over  in  the  woods  and  kill  them. 
But  I  frankly  confess  I  do  not  feel  quite  right  about 
it.  Possibly  it  is  because  one  of  them,  which  I  only 
crippled,  stuck  his  sharp  talon  in,  clear  to  the  bone, 
of  my  finger,  and  this  seems  to  me  as  possibly  a 
punishment  inflicted  for  killing  them.  You  know  they 
say  this  is  a  very  poisonous  and  dangerous  kind  of 
a  wound,  but  it  has  not  killed  me  yet.  We  take  the 
dead  owls,  and  tie  several  of  them  to  bushes  around  here 
and  there,  and  if  any  escaped  the  gun,  they  shall  surely 
become  frightened  and  move  to  other  quarters  soon. 

Owls  sometimes  must  surely  build  their  nests  very 
high  from  the  ground.  At  least  some  of  them  do,  for 
one  day  in  the  woods,  the  boys  and  I  saw  an  owl-nest 
away  up  in  the  very  top  of  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  the  woods.  On  the  nest  sat  an  old  owl,  and  right 
by  her  side  on  a  limb,  sat  her  mate.  They  presented 
a  marvelous  picture  of  assumed  wisdom,  and  profound 
stupidity,    as  there   they   quietly  sat. 

One  rather  strange  thing  about  our  trips  in  the 
woods — we  never  had  any  accidents  happen  to  us.  That 
is,  I   mean,    we   never   got  seriously   hurt   in  any  way, — 
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excepting  once  or  twice,  and  then  the  wounds  inflicted 
might  be  called    slight. 

Once  we  were  cutting  the  limbs  off  a  little  bush, 
which  the  boys  had  hacked  down,  and  I  took  Percy's 
hatchet  to  hack  while  he  rested.  I  failed  to  measure 
accurately  the  distance  from  myself  to  the  limb  I  at- 
tempted to  hack  off,  and  the  hatchet,  barely  missing 
the  limb,  stuck, — the  corner  of  it, —  into  my  knee.  It 
ruined  my  pantaloons!  So  far  as  my  knee  was  con- 
cerned, it,    of  course,    would   grow   up  in  time. 

Another  time,  the  limb  of  a  tree  flew  back,  and 
knocked  a  good-sized  piece  of  bark  off  one  side  of 
my  nose,  but  that  didn't  injure  my  clothing  any,  and 
so  far  as  my  nose  was  concerned,  it,  too,  would  heal 
up,    and    be   as    good   as    ever   after   awhile. 

As  to  the  time  I  fell  head-long  down  hill,  we 
shall  not  call  that  an  accident,  but  an  earth-quake, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it 
any  way. 


XVII 

Mama   Accompanies  Us  to  the  Woods. 

The  boys,  after  they  had  learned  the  woods  pretty 
well,  often  make  a  circuit  of  the  woods  alone.  We 
do  not  like  much  for  them  to  do  so,  fearing  that  they 
might  be  bitten  by  a  snake,  or  in  some  other  way, 
hurt.  But  they  are  brave  boys,  and  so,  arming  them- 
selves with  hatchets  and  clubs,  away  they  go,  and 
Brownie  and  Fontana  with  them.  We  always  caution 
and  warn  them  against  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  other 
possible  dangers. 

From  these  excursions,  they  often  return  with  ex- 
citing stories  of  things  seen,  and,  as,  in  some  cases, 
things  nearly  killed,  by  the  hatchet  or  club,  or  a  stone  hurl- 
ed at  them  from  their  hands.  But  some  how  or  other, 
they  always  seem  to  just-barely-miss  the  things  at  which 
they  throw.  You  know  how  it  is,  boys,  — how7  you  just- 
barely-missed  the  bird,  or  the  rabbit,  or  the  snake, 
at   which  you    had   hurled    a   stone   or   a   club! 

One  day,  when  alone  on  their  journey  through 
the  woods,  Brownie  scared  up  a  fox.  The  boys  see 
it  a6  it  passes  right  along  by  them,  and  Brownie,  they 
say,  was  right  at  its  heels.     Brownie  can  run  faster   than 
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any  other  dog  I  ever  saw  run,  if  he  isn't  large,  and  is 
"only  a  cur."  We  think,  and  are  quite  confident,  that 
he  is  part  wolf,  as  many  of  these  Northern  dogs  are. 
However,  the  fox    gets   away,  as  they  usually   do. 

Another  time,  Brownie  trees  a  squirrel.  Paul  and 
Brownie  remain  at  the  tree  to  watch  the  squirrel,  and  Percy 
comes  for  me.  We  take  the  gun,  and  go  over  to  the 
tree.  Sure  enough,  there  he  is,  lying  just  as  close  to 
the  limb  as  he  can  get.  1  raise  the  gun,  take  aim  and 
tire,    and  down   he   comes   as   dead   as  Julius  Caesar. 

On  one  of  their  trips  in  the  woods,  they  find  a 
snake  sure  enough, — a  blue  racer, — fully  four  feet  long. 
They  thought  he  was  an  old,  ordinary  black  snake, 
and  so  decided  to  do  battle  with  him.  Paul  flings 
his  sharp  hatchet  at  the  snake,  and  as  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  by  this  very  first  lick  he  so  cut  and 
crippled  the  snake  that  they  soon  made  quick  work 
of   it   and    killed    him. 

Imagine  our  surprise  when,  carrying  this  long  blue 
racer  on  a  stick  run  through  his  head,  they  come  to 
the  kitchen  door  and  call  out:  "Look  here  what  we 
killed." 

Then  they  proceed,  both  at  once,  to  tell  about  how 
they  killed  him.  They  often  bring  home  smaller  snakes 
and  lizards,  which  they  have  slaughtered  in  their  rambles. 

Once  when  in  the  woods  with  them,  I  let  them 
shoot  the  double-barreled  shot-gun  for  the  first  time. 
They    proved   themselves  good    marksmen,    too,  bringing 
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to  the  ground,    what   they   aimed  at.     But  the  gun  kick- 
a   little,  they  said. 

On  one  of  our  very  pleasant  excursions  through 
the  woods,  mama  accompanies  us,  and  we  ramble  for 
several  hours.  Mama  does  not  accompany  us  as  often 
as  we  should  like  for  her  to  do.  She  has  not  been  at  the 
old  home  very  much  during  the  last  several  years, 
and  so  she  improves  all  the  time,  and  every  opportun- 
ity possible,  in  close  company  with  grandma,  and  grand- 
ma cannot  get  out  and  tramp  around  over  the  fields 
and  woods,    as   she    used   to   do    when   younger. 

On  this  occasion,  when  mama  accompanies  us,  we 
peel  some  large  pieces  of  bark  from  the  hickory  trees 
to  make  little  canoes  to  put  flowers  in,  after  the  fashion 
of  flower  baskets.  We  use  my  large,  sharp-pointed  knife 
to  cut  the  bark  loose,  so  that  we  can  peel  it  off.  I  al- 
ways carry  this  large  knife  in  my  left  hip-pocket,  and 
often  are  the  occasions  on  which  we  find  it  convenient 
to  use  it. 

After  we  have  gotten  our  bark,  we  stroll  along  by 
the  little  brook  on  whose  mossy  banks  we  have  so  often 
prostrated  ourselves  to  get  a  drink  of  cool,  clear  wa- 
ter,— here  winding  its  way  through  the  hills  and  hol- 
lows, fretting  and  rippling,  and  sparkling  with  its  ten 
thousand  gleams,  flowing  on  to  the  creek  and  river,  and 
to  the  great  ocean, — queer  little  stream,  singing  its 
queer  little   song! 

A  strange  little  stream  sings  a  strange  little  song, 
As  it  flows  down  its  steep,  winding  way; 
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It  jumps,  and  it  leaps,  as  it  hurries  along. 
And  seems  to  be  only  at  play. 

Its  voice,  a*  it  pours  forth  its  sweet  lullaby, 

Is  borne  on  the  breath  of  the  flowers, 
And  through  the  ravines  and  the  valleys  near  by, 

Where  we  linger  and  listen  for  hours. 

The  birds  in  the  bushes,  the  bees  on  the  wing,  jj 

Seem  happy   light  hearted  and  gay; 
And  all  life  around  us  seems  sweetly  to  sing, 

As  we  linger  and  listen  today. 

And  why  it  all  happens,  it  is  easy  to  tell; 

The  day  is  begun  with  a  song, 
And  everything  joining  tends  only  to  swell, 

And  bear  the  sweet  music  along. 

And  I  think    oh!  my  soul,  sing  on  as  the  brook — 

Sing  on!    Make  thy  glad'  music  ring! 
And  when  lone  and  weary,  just  come  here  and  look, 

And  linger,  and  listen,  an!  sing. 

Then  we  visit  our  brush  houses,  and  listen  to  the 
birds  sing,  and  the  breezes  whispering  through  the 
friendly  boughs  of  those  noble  trees  which  have  stood, 
majestic  and  grand,  for  many,  many  years,  and  where 
mama  had  often  played  when  a  little  girl.  All  nature 
seems  lovely  to  us,  and  the  whole  earth,  a  glad,  sweet 
song. 

'We  find  earth  not  gray,  but  rosy, 

Heaven  not  grim,  but  fair  of  hue. 

Do  we  stoop?     We  pluck  a  posy; 

Do  we  stand  and  stare?     All's  blue." 

Slowly,  we  make  our  way  toward  home,  The 
pigs   are    rooting   on   the  hill-side,  and   the   lowing   cat- 
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tie  are  making  their  way  to  the  barn-lot  where  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  going  through  the  winter 
season  for  their  chop-feed  and  fodder.  And  off  yon- 
der, in  an  old  field,  are  the  beautiful  daisies,  lazily 
nodding  their  heads  in  the  soft,  velvety,  southern 
winds, — as  gentle  as  the  cooing  of  the  dove, — dwelling  to- 
gether in  modest  grandeur,  a  most  charming  sister-hood. 

These  scenes  in  the  fields  and  the  woods,  make  me 
think  back  many,  many  years  ago,  when  my  little  broth- 
er, Clifford,  and  I  used  to  play  among  the  apple  trees, 
and  in  the  meadow,  chasing  the  grasshoppers  and  the 
butterflies  among  the  grasses  and  the  sweet  clover  blos- 
soms, and  listening  to  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  hum- 
ming of  bees,  and  chirping  of  insects,  and  the  whis- 
perings and  wooings  of  the  winds  amongst  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  the  gurgling  laughter  of  the  little 
winding  stream  which  rambled  along,  here  and  there, 
in  and  out,  round  and  round,  like  a  little  tangled  silver- 
thread,  which  Nature  might  carelessly  have  let  fall,  when 
making  her  beautiful  garments  of  summer,  with  which 
she  clothes  herself  in  the  springtime  of  each  succeed- 
ing year. 

Also,  I  am  reminded  of  the  time,  when,  after  Clif- 
ford went  away,  ne'er  to  return  again,  my  sister  El- 
la and  I  used  to  play  'mongst  the  trees,  and  in  the 
fields,  until  mother,  or  grandmother,  would  call 
us  to  come  and  prepare  ourselves  for  the  evening 
meal,  and  father  would  look  on  us  with  joy  and 
pride  as  we  approached  the  house,  and  ask:  k'Have 
you  had    a   good    time   today,  children?" 
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How  we  loved  his  smile,  and  the  sweet  voices  of 
mother  and  grandmother,  as  they  greeted  us,  coming 
in  at  the  door.  But  now,  (and  my  deepest  emotions 
are  stirred  as  I  think  of  it), — now,  all  are  on  the  oth- 
er side  excepting  my  aged  father  and  myself.  And 
so  life  in  this  world  must  ever  be, — here  for  only  a 
little  while.  Let  us  make  the  best  of  it  while  we 
may. 

But  we  are  now  wending  our  way  around  the 
edge  of  the  woods  along  on  the  hillside.  On  ahead, 
Brownie  and  Fontana  scare  up  a  little  brown,  hillside 
bunny,  and  what  a  merry  chase  they  have!  But  lit- 
tle cotton-tail  bunny  makes  for  the  fence,  escapes  through 
a  crack,  and  off,  down  in  the  field,  in  a  dry  branch, 
or  ditch,  under  a  great  heap  of  brush,  briars,  weeds 
and  grass,  half  decayed,  he  hides  away  in  his  own 
cozy  lair.  The  boys  and  I,  a  little  later  on,  chase 
some  young  bunnies  out  of  this  very  heap,  and  after  a 
hard  chase,  we  caught  one  which  we  kept  in  a  box  for 
many  days.  How  he  would  eat  the  grass  and  clover 
we  gave  him!  But  one  day  in  playing  with  him,  his 
tender  fur  was  partly  torn  loose  from  his  back,  and 
mama,  out  of  sympathy  for  him,  persuaded  us  to  release 
him,    and  let  him   go   to   his  poor,   heart-broken  mother. 

"Who  believes  but  equal  grace. 
God  extends  in  every  place; 
Little  difference  he  scans, 
'Twixt  a  rabbit  s  God  and  man's.' 
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But  returning  to  the  subject  of  our  bark  canoes. 
We  make  the  canoes,  and  they  are  beautiful  things,  too. 
We  had  learned  from  the  Indians  when  North,  how  to 
make  them  of  birch  bark,  and  hickory  bark  is  almost  as 
good  for  the  purpose  only  not  so  easily  cut,  and  bent 
in  suitable  shapes.  After  completing  our  canoes,  we 
fill  them  with  flowers  and  vines,  and  suspend  them 
under  the  long  front  porch  at  the  old  home  on  Or- 
chard View    farm. 

Mama  enjoyed  her  trip  to  the  woods  very  much, 
and  so  did  we  all.  We  only  wish  she  might  accom- 
pany  us    oftener   on  these   delightful   journeys. 


XVIII 

About  the  House. 

aWe  are  shoh  havin'  fine  spring  weathah,'1  said 
Uncle  Jim,  as  he  hung  his  old  coat  out  under  the 
grape-arbor,  preparatory  to  doing  the  morning  chores. 
And  with  this  he  goes  to  the  old  windlass  well  to 
get  a  bucket  of  water  to  take  to  the  kitchen.  This 
old  windlass  is  carefully  guarded  and  preserved  as  a 
reminder  of  the  days  of  long  ago,  when  all  the  uncles 
and  aunties  were  little  playful  children  at  the  Orchard 
View  home.  And  mama  and  I  often  resort  thither, 
and  draw  up  some  fresh,  cold  water  in  the  old  "moss- 
covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well."  And  here 
we  are  wont  to  linger  as  the  summer  evening  shades 
fall  over  the  fields  and  woods,  and  as  the  balmy 
breezes  come  down  the  lane  in  the  gentle  gloaming. 
We  wait  and  linger  in  the  soft,  mellow  light  of  the 
moon,  looking  down  on  us  from  the  friendly  Southern 
sky,  and  think  of  the  days  of  long  ago.  For  many 
times,  as  we  now  recall,  we  have  lingered  here  in 
this  very  place  before  the  moon  meant  anything  more 
to  us  than  is  taught  in  the  books.  But  here,  in  the  dreamy 
light  of  the  moon,  the  quiet  grumbling  and  mumbling 
of  the  honey    bees   in  their    hives     along     down     back 
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of  the  well,  we  studied  out,  in  love's  own  happy  way, 
how  to  put  honey  and  moon  together,  and  thus  to  have 
studied  it  out,  is  already  to  have  arranged  that  the 
honeymoon    shall    be  ours. 

Here,  love  melted  two  hearts  forever  into  one, 
and  the  stars  of  Heaven  sang  at  the  birth  of  a  full 
life,  enriched  by  the  combining  of  two  lives  into 
one.  It  is  a  song  unsung,  nestled  away  in  the  deep 
places  of  our  being,  which  only  we  know  and  un- 
derstand, but  which  shall  be  sung  at  some  altar  fair, 
beyond.  And  Paul  and  Percy  thank  the  stars  that 
it    was   so!     And    Brownie    wags  his  tail  and  is  glad! 

We  have  had  many  experiences  together  in  life 
since  then, — some  pleasant,  some  sad,  as  all  must  have. 
Sometimes  the  flower  that  tenderly  blossoms  in  life's  gar- 
den for  a  day,  must  be  cut  down  and  torn  from  our 
very  hearts'  strings,  and  our  hair  is  a  little  more 
white,  and  our  faces  a  little  more  wrinkled,  for  the 
pain  it  has  given  us,  deep  and  lasting.  But  amidst  all 
the  experiences  of  life  thus  far,  we  have  tried  to  keep 
our  hearts  young  and  light,  and  our  two  little  boys 
have  been  a  great  help  to  us  in  this  respect;  their 
childish  play,  gleeful  songs,  and  general  good-natured- 
ness,  have  brushed  away  many  a  tear,  and  many  times 
soothed  our  aching  brows.  If  you  have  no  children  on 
the  place,    you  do  not  really  know  what  life  is. 

But  how  time  flies  along!  The  day  has  passed  a- 
way   so  quickly,   it  seems,    and    now   the  evening  shades 
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are  reaching  far  out,  and  around  us,  soon  to  gather  us 
all  up  in  the  close  embrace  of  darkness.  Supper  is  over. 
Uncle  Laury  has  been  unusully  gay,  teasing  the  girls. 
From  the  way  he  is  hustling  around,  primping  up  and 
cutting  his  many  didoes,  I  think  he  has  his  heart  set 
on  a  trip  to  the  Colonel's.  It  seems  to  be  reaching 
the  point  where  it  is  a  serious  matter, — this  going  ov- 
er to  the  Colonel's.  But  let  him  go, — a  man  is  never 
young  but  once,  and  then  not  a  very  long  time.  And 
if  it  should  be,  that  in  their  case,  it  is  love,  very 
well. 

"The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes,  the  day  but  one; 

Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  world  dies 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes,  the  heart  but  one; 

Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done!" 

Auntie  May  Belle  and  Auntie  Joy  are  off  to  the 
parlor  with  Paul  and  Percy.  They  spend  almost  every 
evening  in  the  parlor,  playing  the  piano  and  singing, 
and  reading  between  times, — far  between,  I  think,  from 
the  continuous  noise  that  rings  out  through  the  hall. 
Auntie  Joy  is  giving  Paul  and  Percy  lessons  on  the  piano. 
This  pleases  Grandma  very  much,  especialy  when  she 
hears    how  nicely  they    are   getting  along. 

Soon  after  supper  the  subject  of  our  going  away 
comes  up.  It  isn't  pleasant  to  think  about,  much  less 
to  talk  about.  We  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  our 
long  stay   on  the   farm    in    the    old     home  at      Orchard 
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View.  Paul  and  Percy  cannot  bear  to  think  of  going 
away,  and  even  little  Brownie  seems  to  be  unhappy 
every  time  he  hears  it  mentioned, — he  and  Fontana 
have  become  so  attached  to  each  other.  But  we  have 
already  made  arrangements  for  a  house  not  far  away, 
in  a  quiet,  little  county-seat,  nestling  away  among  the 
hills  of  this  good  old  state  of  Kentucky.  I  am  going 
there  for  rest  and  recreation, — back  near  Nature's 
great,  loving  heart, —  to  think,  and  sing,  and  dream, 
and  then  to  write  it  all  down  for  weary  man  to  read, 
and  happy  children  to  think  about.  But  it  nearly 
breaks  our  hearts  to  leave  the  old  farm,  where  we 
have  had  so  much  pleasure  and  happiness  all  these 
months.  Besides  grandpa  and  grandma  are  getting  old, 
and  we  should  like  to  be  with  them  all  the  time. 

Many  have  been  the  happy  scenes,  especially  since 
springtime  came  on,  as  we  have  walked  about  the 
yard,  gazed  on  the  Crimson  Rambler  that  covers  one 
whole  end  of  the  house,  laden  with  roses  in  abund- 
ance, most  beautiful  to  behold;  caught,  in  the  lazy, 
lingering  winds,  the  sweet  odor  of  the  honey  suckles 
which  twine  all  over,  and  about,  the  summer  house; 
and  watched  the  lightning-speed  humming-birds, 
as  they  sipped  the  rich  nectar  from  the  honey-suckles 
out  at  the  arbor,  where  honey-suckles  and  the  beau- 
tiful wistaria  twine  together  in  one  intermingling  mass 
of  rarest  beauty  and  sweet  fragrance,  richly  bedecked 
with  jewels  of  dew-drops,  sparkling  everywhere.  There 
can   be   very   few   scenes     more   beautiful  than  the  fresh 
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sparkling-  dew-drops,  resting  on  the  grasses,  the  trees 
and  the  flowers,  as  may  be  seen  like  so  many  gems 
on    a    summer   morning-,    about   a   country   home. 

"Little  drop  of  dew, 
Like  a  gem  you  are; 
I  believe  that  you 
Must  have  been  a  star. 

"When  the  day  is  bright. 
On  the  grass  you  lie; 
Tell  me  then,  at  night 
Are  you  in  the  sky?" 

If  you  ever  visit  this  good  old  Southern  home, 
Orchard  View,  you  shall  then  understand  why  it  grievee 
us  so  to  think  of  leaving  it.  Our  hearts  are  made  heavy, 
and  we  begin  to  feel  far-away,  and  lonesome,  as  the 
few  last  times  we  visit  the  many  scenes,  in  meadows, 
hills,  and  valleys  and  woods,  where  we  have  enjoyed 
such  close  and  sweet  communion  with  Nature.  Here 
are  the  scenes  of  our  greatest  joy  and  happiness,  and 
we  feel  thankful  to  the  great  Father  of  nature  that 
once  in  a  while,  even  though  it  be  a  great  while,  we 
may  come  to  this  country  place  and  rest  from  all  care. 

"Our  paths  lead  down  by  the  meadows  fair, 
Where  the  sweetest  blossoms  nod  and  smile, 

And  we  lay  aside  our  cross  of  care 
Once  in  a  while." 

But  the  time  set  for  our  departure  will  soon  be  here, 
and  we  must  go. 


XIX 

An  Evening  with  Uncle  Jim. 

We  shall  go  to  the  city  tomorrow  and  spend  a  few 
days,  and  then  return  to  Orchard  View  for  a  brief  stay 
before  leaving-  for  our  newly-established  home,  which 
we  have  christened,  "Rest  Among  The  Hills.'1  As  we 
are  to  leave  so  soon,  and  as  old  Uncle  Jim  has  become 
so  attached  to  the  boys,  and  has  shown  such  a  kindly 
interest  in  us  all,  we  decide  to  invite  him  in  with  his 
banjo  for  the  evening.  Uncle  Robert  had  brought  out 
some  strings  for  his  banjo  a  few  days  ago,  and  so,  after 
having  been  idle  for  a  long  time,  it  is  now  in  good  con- 
dition for  an  old-time  banjo  performance,  and  Uncle 
Jim  knows  just  how  to  get  all  the  music  out  of  it  there 
is  in  it.  And  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  there  is 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  music  to  be  found  anywhere, 
in  an  old  banjo.  And  this  is  especially  true  if  you  add 
to  it  the  rich  melody,  and  deep  pathos,  of  a  colored 
man's  voice.  And  Uncle  Jim's  voice  is  as  deep,  rich, 
and  melodious  as  can  be  found  among  those  of  his 
musically-endowed  race. 

Little  cousin  Roy  had  come  out  from  the  city  the 
day  before  to  spend  the  summer,  as  usual,  with    grand- 
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pa  and  grandma  on  the  farm.  He  also  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  Uncle  Jim;  in  fact,  every  one  who  knows  him, 
is  very  fond  of  Uncle  Jim.  He  is  an  ex-slave,  and  of 
the  old  plantation  class  of  the  colored  race  of  the  South, 
and  these  are  among  the  best  of  all  the  colored  people 
we  have.  You  can  safely  rely  on  them,  for  as  a  rule 
they  are  responsible  and  safe. 

The  younger  negroes  in  the  South  are  be- 
coming not  as  safe  and  reliable,  many  think,  and 
so,  naturally,  they  are  not  trusted  by  the  white 
people.  Many  of  them  show  a  disposition,  when  they 
are  given  an  inch,  to  take  a  mile.  But  this  is  rather 
because  they  do  not  know  what  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities really  are,  than  because  of  anything  else,  I  think. 
But  in  most  places,  the  white  people  keep  them  subdued, 
and  well  under  control,  allowing  them  such  privileges 
only  as  should  belong  to  them,  and  no  more.  And  as 
every  Northern  man,  who  has  lived  in  the  South  any 
length  of  time,  must  acknowledge,  if  reasonable  and 
candid,  it  is  perfectly  just  and  right  for  the  white 
people  to  keep  the  negroes  under  perfect  control.  They 
could  not  live  among  the  negroes  in  peace  and  safety 
in  any  other  way.  But  it  is  not  the  fault  so  much  of 
the  colored  people  as  a  race,  as  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
necessary  discrimination  which  organized  society  as  it  is, 
and  must  be,  makes  against  them. 

The  social  conditions  are  discouraging  to  the  negro, 
and  cause  him  to  look  on  his  own  race  disparagingly, 
and    with   little,    if   any,    hope    of  its    ever    being  any 
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better  than  it  is.  Thus  discouraged,  they,  many  of 
them,  yield  themselves  to  their  worst  impulses,  giving 
up  all    hope   of  anything   better. 

What  to  do  with  them  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  questions  of  the  twentieth  century.  Some 
advocate  one  theory  with  reference  to  them,  and  some 
another,  but  the  thing  to  do,  as  it  would  seem, 
has  not  yet  been  struck  upon.  But  the  thing  that 
must  be  done,  sooner  or  later,  as  it  seeems  to  me,  is 
to  separate  the  blacks  from  the  whites.  The  colored 
people  will  never  advance  rapidly  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  their  present  state  of  necessary  subordination 
and  subjection  to  the  whites;  they  might  not  make  very 
rapid  advancement  if  colonized  to  themselves,  but  they 
should  thus  have  an  opportunity,  which  they  can  nev- 
er hope  to  enjoy  as  it  is  at  present.  For  one,  I  be- 
lieve in'  the  doctrine  of  racial  separation,  and  I  re- 
call that  in  this  very  connection,  grandma  reminded 
us  only  a  few  evenings  ago,  as  we  sat  arouud  the 
old  open  fire-place,  popping  and  eating  corn,  and  dis- 
cussing this  very  question,  that  the  dear  old  Book 
says:  "And  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed, 
and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  But  grandma 
said  that  if  they  ever  should  take  the  colored  people 
away,  she  should  want  them  to  leave  Uncle  Jim  with 
us.  And  this,  no  doubt,  would  be  his  preference, 
also.     Uncle  Jim  belongs   to   that    higher,     nobler   class 
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of   his  unfortunate    race,  having  served   as  a  slave  until 
he  was  twenty-two  or  twenty-three   years   of  age 

So  we  tell  the  boys,  Paul  and  Percy  and  Roy, 
to  invite  Uncle  Jim  in  for  the  evening  to  play  on  his 
banjo,  sing  his  plantation  songs,  and  tell  his  stories 
of  slave  days,  when  in  the  cotton  fields  and  the  cane. 
The  boys  hurry  out  to  his  little  house  and  extend  to 
him   the   urgent   invitation. 

"Does  Marse  Henry  and  Miss  'Lizabeth  says  I  is 
to   come?" 

"Yes,"  say  all  the  boys  in  unison,  "they  say 
you  must  come  if  possible,  and  that  tomorrow  you  may 
rest  all   day." 

"Miss  'Lizabeth"   is    grandma's   name. 

"Tell  dem  I's  done  got  my  banjo  tuned  up  and 
ready,  and  that  I'll  be  dar  'bout  seben  o'clock,"  said 
Uncle   Jim. 

The  boys  are  jubilant,  and  are  expecting  the  time 
of  their  lives.  They  have  heard  enough  of  the  banjo 
since  Uncle  Robert  brought  out  the  strings,  and 
enough  of  Uncle  Jim's  singing  and  story  telling,  to 
convince  them  that  it  will  be  for  them  the  occasion 
of  a   life-time. 

All  the  chores  done,  and  supper  over,  promptly  at 
seven  o'clock,  Uncle  Jim,  with  his  great  banjo,  comes 
in.  He  is  all  dressed  up  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes, 
— his  "meetin  clothes,"  as  he  calls  them,  and  he  is 
truly  a   noble  looking  old  colored   man.     His  shoes  are 
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polished  until  they  fairly  glisten,  and  his  "biled" 
shirt,  as  he  calls  it,  is  starched  to  a  finish.  On  en- 
tering the  room,  where  we  all  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  great  jubilation  of  the  evening,  he,  as  his  habit- 
ual costum  is,  indulges  in  the  most  polite  and  grace- 
ful bow  to  the  little  company  that  makes  life  to  him 
all  that  it  is,  and  worth  while,  for  Uncle  Jim  had 
been  separated  from  his  people  for  many  years,  and 
if   he  had   any    living   relatives  he  did     not    know  it. 

With  mouths  and  ears  wide  open,  the  boys  sit 
waiting  for  the  performance  to  begin,  but  they  do 
not  have  to  wait  long.  Grandpa,  who  is  seated  near 
Uncle  Jim,  remarks  to  him,  after  he  has  taken  his 
seat:  "I  tell  you,  Uncle  Jim,  I  feel  mighty  proud  of 
you;  you  are  dressed  so  nicely  and  neatly,  and  you 
are    getting   better   looking   every   day   of   your  life." 

And  Uncle  Jim,  who,  of  course,  is  greatly  pleased 
at  this,  turns  his  merry-making  eyes  over  toward  the 
corner  where  grandma  is  sitting,  looking  over  her 
spectacles,  and  replies:  "Yes,  I  'spects  I  is  a  gettin' 
better  lookin'  all  de  time,  Marse  Henry,"  and,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  grandma,  he  continues:  t<rbut  you  knows 
how  to  chose  pussons,  bof  black  and  white,  and  of 
bof  sexins,  what  is  gettin'  better  lookin"1  as  dey  gets 
older." 

And  grandma  seems  a  little  confused  and  embar- 
rassed, as  we  all  look  at  her   with  a  hearty   laugh. 

This  convinced  us  all  that  Uncle  Jim  is  quite  a- 
ble  to   take   care   of    himself  wherever  placed. 
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"Ting,  ting!  thum,  thrum!"  rings  the  old  banjo, 
and  Uncle  Jim  strikes  up  playing  and  singing:  "I'se 
gwine   back   to   Dixie." 

How  he  does  play  and  sing!  Talk  to  me  about 
your  circuses,  side  shows,  and  camp  meetings!  Why, 
they  are  no  where  compare  to  Uncle  Jim  and  his 
old  banjo!  He  is  the  whole  thing  combined!  On 
and  on  he  goes,  his  voice  as  mellow  and  soft 
as  the  winds  that  blow  among  the  apple  blos- 
soms on  a  balmy  morning  in  May!  He  is  reach- 
ing the  climax;  his  feet  begin  to  move,  his  head  to 
turn  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  and 
his  mouth  is  manipulated  with  a  tremble  and  flip  of 
the  lip,  after  that  most  wonderful,  fascinating  African  style. 
Look!  he  imagines  he  is  once  more  on  the  old  Southern 
plantation,  and  no  doubt  he  has  visions  of  the  moth- 
er from  whom  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Tears  are 
welling  up  in  his  eyes,  for  Uncle  Jim  always  weeps 
when    he   sings    those    old    plantation    songs. 

"I  tells  you,  Marse  Henry,  dese  is  good  times  to 
whut  we  ust  to  hab  when  I  war  a  boy,"  remarked 
Uncle  Jim,  as  he  concluded  singing  the  song.  "I 
members  well  how  I  hab  ter  wuk  and  weah  poah 
clothes,  'foh  I  war  sold  from  my  mudder  as  a  slave. 
When  I  war  only  fifteen  years  ole,  dey  would  makes 
me  take  my  pumpkin-stick  and  toat  pumpkins  from 
de  field  all  day  long,  'til  I  war  most  tiard  out,  poah 
niggah,   that  I   could   hardly   stan   up." 

"Pumpkin-stick,"  said  Paul,  "what  is  that,  Uncle 
Jim?" 
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"It  war  a  long,  slim  stick,  or  pole,  with  sharp 
ends  on  to  it,  and  you  would  run  it  fru  a  whole 
passel  of  pumpkins, — four,  six,  eight,  ten  or  moah,  'cord- 
in'  to  size  of  pumpkins,  and  den  put  de  stick  acrost 
yoah  shoulder,  half  de  pumpkins  on  one  end  behind, 
and  half  on  de  other  end  befoh,  and  toat  'em  to  de 
barn.     I   tells   you   it   war   hard  wuk!" 

"Listen!  some  one  is  knocking  at  the  door,"  said 
Auntie   Mae   Belle. 

Mama,  who  is  seated  nearest  the  door,  goes  and 
opens  it,  expecting  that  the  Colonel,  or,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  other  neighbors,  have  come  to  spend  the  even- 
ing. But  what  do  you  suppose?  It  is  only  little 
Brownie  and  Fontana.  They  had  heard  the  music, 
and  wanted  bo  come  in.  Brownie  often  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  it  sounds  just  like  some  real  person,  too. 
Fontana  cannot  do  this,  and  so  he  stands  back,  and 
lets  Mr.  Brownie  do  the  knocking  for  them  both. 
If  the  door  be  closed,  Brownie  will  catch  hold  of 
the  knob  with  both  paws,  and  try  to  open  it.  He  often 
succeeds  in  opening  the  door,  too.  If  he  finds  the 
door  closed,  but  not  latched,  he  tries  to  push  it  op- 
en, and  on  failing  in  this,  he  backs  off  from  the 
door,  like  a  boy  backing  out  to  "take  a  run-and- 
shoot,"  and  comes  bounding,  with  all  four  feet  landing 
kerplunk,  against  the  door.  If  still  his  efforts  should 
prove  unsuccessful,  he  then  comes  and  sits  down 
near  the  door,  his  side,  or  back,  turned  toward  the 
door,  and  proceeds   to  rap   on   the   door    with   his    tail. 
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This  never  fails  of  results,  providing  there  is  anyone 
in  hearing  distance,  for  it  sounds  just  exactly  like 
some    real    person   knocking. 

Brownie  goes  over  and  lies  down  as  close  to  ma- 
ma as  he  can  get,  making  a  pallet  of  her  dress  skirt,  as 
is  his  custom  to  do.  He  is  never  happier  than  when 
in   this    position    by   mama. 

"Uncle  Jim,"  said  I,  "did  you  ever  hear  Long- 
fellow's poem,  'The   Slave's    Dream?'  " 

"No  sah,  no  sah,  Mr.  Ollis;  but  I's  done  heern 
it  spoke  about  by  our  ministah,  sah.  I'd  like  to 
hear    it,    Mr.    Ollis." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  read  it  to  you,  as  I  happen 
to  have  it  here, —  and  then  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if 
it    is   true,"  said   I. 

"Beside  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  hand; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 
Again  in  the  mist  and  the  shadow  of  sleep, 

He  saw  his  native  land. 

"He  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand; 
They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  hand! — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids, 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

"He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 

Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day; 
For  death  had  illumined  the  land  of  sleep, 
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And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 
Had  broken  and  thrown  away.'' 

"Is  it  true,"  I  asked,  "that  those  old  slaves  would 
think  of  their  native  land  and  country,  and  long-  to  re- 
turn to  it?11 

"Dats  whats  dey  tole  me,  Mr.  Ollis,  and  I've  heern 
my  mudder  say  dat  in  der  dreams  in  de  night,  dey  would 
see  and  talk  wid  der  lubed  ones  whats  done  been 
sole  away  from  dem,  and  often  de  mudder  would  spend 
night  arder  night,  crooning  to  de  leetle  one  dat  hab 
done  been  took  away  from  her.  Yes,  sah,  I  'spects 
dat  potry  of  Mr.  Alongfeller  am  true,  foh  I's  done 
heern   it   dat    way   many  a   time,    sah." 

At  this  point  Uncle  Jim  strikes  up  playing  and 
singing,  "De  poah  ole  slave  is  dead  and  gone/'  and 
before  he  is  through  with  it,  we  are  all  profoundly  moved. 
He  makes  it  seem  so  real,  and  he  throws  his 
whole  soul  into  it,  and  as  he  sings  that  part  where 
the  slave  daughter,  as  represented  in  the  song,  goes 
to   her   father's    grave,    our   feelings    become   intense. 

"She  took  my  arm,  we  walked  along, 

Into  an  open  field, 
And  dar  she  paused  to  breathe  awhile 

And  to  his  grave  did  steal. 
She  knelt  down  by  dat  little  mound. 

And  softly  whispered  dar, 
'Come  to  me  fodder,  'tis  your  chile,' 

And  gently  dropped  a  tear. 
De  poah  ole  slave  is  dead  and  gone, 
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We  knows  dat  he  is  free; 
He  sleeps  beneath  de  cole,  green  sod, 
Way  down  in  Tennessee." 

Percy  goes  and  gets  Uncle  Jim  a  drink  of  water. 
We  all  need  some  water  to  take  the  choking,  caused 
by  emotion,  out  of  our  throats,  and  so  Roy  brings 
in   a   pitcher   full   and    passes    it     around. 

Uncle  Jim  tells  us  many  stories,  all  woven  in  with 
which,  are  the  mistletoe,  the  sage  grass,  the  song  of  birds, 
and  the  twining  vines  of  the  beautiful  Southland,  and  many 
of  the  stories  are  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  amusing 
sort,  though  always  polite,  chaste  and  refined.  And  it  is 
worth  three  or  four  nights'  sleep  to  see  and  hear  him  laugh 
He  begins  laughing  like  the  lion  we  saw  in  the 
Zoological  garden  at  Cincinnati,  begins  to  roar;  he 
begins  first  in  his  toes,  which  begin  to  move  about 
excitedly;  then  his  feet  begin  to  jump  about,  his  legs 
to  move,  and  by  and  by,  he  seems  entirely  possess- 
ed, and  his  whole  frame  quivers  and  shakes;  his  eyes 
roll  and  shine  like  two  great  balls  in  his  head,  and 
with  his  mouth  beginning  to  open,  and  his  white  teeth 
to  show,  he  just  seems  fairly  to  let  go  and  burst  in 
a  tremendous  earthquake  and  explosion  of  laughter. 
We   shall    never  forget   how  Uncle   Jim  laughs. 

Occasionally,  during  the  evening,  Uncle  Jim  stops 
the  performance  to  talk  with  the  children.  Once  he 
tells  Roy  not  to  turn  the  chair  around  on  one  post, 
as  it  is  sure  sign  some  one  in  the  family  is  going 
to  die!  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  them  many  other 
things  which   they   must  never   do,  as  it  is    "bad   luck." 
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Never  bring  a  large  shovel,  spade,  or  garden  hoe, 
in  the  house;  do  not  return  to  the  house  after  start- 
ing anywhere;  never  put  live  birds  in  a  cage  where 
a  bird  has  died;  never  begin  anything  on  Friday; 
avoid  the  number  thirteen  as  you  would  a  rattle  snake; 
scare  the  roosters  away  when  they  crow  near  the 
door;  beware  when  you  hear  a  bird  singing  near  the 
house  at  night;  always  keep  a  horse-shoe  over  your 
door,  and  a  rabbit's  foot  in  your  pocket.  These, 
and  many  other  superstitions  things,  Uncle  Jim  clings 
to,    and    believes   in,    as   he   does   his  Bible. 

But  it  is  growing  late.  Uncle  Jim  has  played 
and  sung  for  hours.  But  he  doesn't  seem  to  tire  of 
it.  "Swing  low,  sweet  Chariot;"  "Suwanee  River;" 
"Toiling  in  the  Cotton  and  the  Cane;"  "My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,"  and  many  other  songs,  he  has 
played   and   sung  for   us. 

One  song  is  his  own  composition,  and  we  shall 
never  forget  how  the  grand  old  black  man's  face 
lighted  up,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  glowing  light  of 
some  fairer  day,  and  how  the  streaming  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes,  patter,  patter,  on  the  old  banjo, 
as   he   played    and  sang  that   most   beautiful    song  of  all: 

"Some  day  I'll  be  wid  mudder, 

And  wid  de  angels  sing, 
And  be  her  leetle  chile  agin, — 

For  mudder  kissed  me  den." 

And    then   the   chorus: 

"My  mudder  s  chile,  not  old  and  poah, — 
My  mudder  kissed  me  den; 
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I  wants  to  be  her  chile  agin, 
For  mudder  kissed  me  den  " 

A  more  beautiful,  and  deliriously  pathetic,  thing  I 
never  heard  in  my  life  than  this  song,  as  Uncle  Jim 
played  and  sang  it.  But  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you. 
You  would  have  to  hear  him  yourself  before  you 
could  possibly  understand  all  the  meaning  and  senti- 
ment  he    puts  into   it. 

Paul  said  the  next  morning:  "Papa,  can  the  an- 
gels  sing   like   Uncle  Jim?" 

This  question  shows  that  the  boys  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  sentiment  which  possessed  and 
controlled  us  all.  But  the  closing  selection  wrought 
us  up  in  an  ecstacy  which  shall  ever  linger  in  our 
hearts,  as  one  of  the  most  sublime  experiences  which 
it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy.  At 
grandpa's  request,    it    was,    "Home,    Sweet    Home." 

And  Uncle  Jim  said:  "You  all  is  to  jine  in  on 
de  coase   in   dis    'ere   song." 

Some  of  the  time,  when  Uncle  Jim  is  perform- 
ing, we  feel  like  dancing  to  the  music.  But  of  course 
we  do  not,  for  grandma  is  a  strict  Methodist,  and 
grandpa  is  a  good  old  confirmed  Baptist, — after  the 
optomistic  type,  though, — ready  for  anything  cheerful 
and  enlivening  that  comes  along,  but  he  draws  the  line  at 
dancing,  as  I  have  heard  him  tell  the  girls  and  Uncle 
Laury. 

But  Uncle  Jim  begins, — "ting,  ting;  thrum,  thrum!" 
— the  old    banjo    rings   out,    and   he   begins: 
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"Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home! 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

W  hich,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere." 

He  had  tuned  his  banjo  in  the  key  of  the  graph- 
aphone,  and  the  grapha phone,  also,  is  playing  and 
singing.  When  the  chorus  is  reached,  we  all  join 
in,— grandpa,  and  grandma;  mama,  Auntie  Mae  Belle, 
Auntie  Joy,  Uncle  Laury.  the  boys  and  myself,  and, 
of  course.   Uncle   Jim   is    singing: 

"Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet,  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home!" 

Even  Brownie  and  Fontana  seem  to  regret  it  that 
they  cannot  join  in  and  help,  too.  But,  for  some 
reason   or   other,    they  have  never   learned   how. 

Coming  to  the  last  stanza,  Uncle  Jim  seems  to 
lose    himself   entirely: 

"An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain, 
Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again; 

The  birds,  singing  sweetly,  that  come  at  my  call, 

Give  me  them  and  that  peace  of  mind,  dearer  tl  an  all." 

And  then  again  the  chorus,  and  how  we  do  make 
it    ring: 

"Home,   home,  sweet,  sweet  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home!" 

And  at  Uncle  Jim's  nod  and  suggestion,  over  a- 
gain,    we   sing  it: — 
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"Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home!" 

And  as  we  finish  singing,  and  the  closing  words, 
— "There's  no  place  like  home," — ring  out  on  the 
midnight  air,  grandpa  goes  over  to  the  desk,  and 
gets  some  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  and  passes  them 
around.  They  are  photographs  of  old  Uncle  Jim, 
with   his   banjo. 

We  thank  Uncle  Jim  most  heartily  for  entertain- 
ing us  in  so  splendid  a  manner,  and  bid  him  good- 
night. 

And,  taking  hold  of  the  door  knob,  he  turns  and  says: 
"Good-night,  kine  friends;  Fse  done  'joyed  it  myself, 
also;  I  likes  to  play  and  sing  foah  de  good  white 
folks.     Good-night,  good-night!" 

And  Uncle  Jim  is  soon  in  his  bed  sound  asleep, 
and,  no  doubt,  in  his  dreams,  living  over  again  what 
the  songs  and  stories  of  the  evening  had  brought  up 
fresh   in   his   mind. 

The  Southern  people  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
ex-slaves.  No  Northern  person  can  appreciate  how 
much  they  do  think  of  them.  Of  course  some  of  the 
colored  people  were  mistreated  and  abused  when  in 
slavery,  but  many  of  the  stories  about  how  badly 
abused  they  were,  are  untrue.  Once  in  a  while  a  bad 
negro  as  slave,  and  a  bad  white  man  as  master,  would 
unfortunately  be   thrown  together,    and   then,    as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  course,  there  would  be  trouble.  But  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  whites  in  the  South,  thought  well  of 
their  slaves,  and  treated  them  kindly,  and  so  regard, 
and    treat,    the   ex-slaves   to   this  day. 


XX 

A  Brief  Visit  to  the  City,  and  Return. 

Morning  is  here  before  we  realize  it,  and  we  are 
to  go  to  the  city  to-day, — Mama,  Paul,  Percy  and 
myself.  Mr.  Skudds,  "the  quiet,"  as  he  is  called, 
has  everything  in  readiness  to  take  us  to  the  train, 
and  so  we  bid  them  all  good-by  for  a  few  days,  and 
are  now  off  to  the  city.  Mama  forgets  her  pocket- 
book,  but  grandma  soon  finds  it  lying  on  the  table, 
and  tells  the  girls  they  must  hurry  to  the  train,  and 
take  it  to  her.  Uncle  Jim  hitches  Lady  Love  to  the 
buggy,  and  away  Auntie  Mae  Belle  and  Auntie  Joy 
come  to  the  station  with  the  pocket-book.  They  arrive 
just  in  time,  too,  as  the  train  is  pulling  in,  and  so 
we   are   all   happy. 

We  have  a  pleasant  trip,  and  visit  all  the  uncles 
and  aunties,  and  the  boys  meet  their  little  cousins 
again.  And  what  a  visit  they  do  have;  buymg  candy, 
ice  cream,  soda-water,  and  nearly  everything  else  that 
little  boys  and  girls  want.  The  city  has  grown  with- 
in the  past  few  years  until  one  hardly  recognizes  it 
as  the  same  place.  It  is  a  beautiful,  buzy,  up-to- 
date   place. 
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But  wo  cannot  spend  much  time  here.  Mama  has 
suggested  to  the  uncles  and  aunties  that  we  all  join 
in  giving  grandpa  and  grandma  a  surprise  party  and 
dinner  on  the  occasion  of  their  birthday  anniversary. 
Their  birthdays  are  only  a  few  days  apart,  and  so 
the  surprise  could  be  for  both.  All  agree  to  it,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  great  occasion.  The 
girls  at  home,  and  Unlce  Laury,  know  all  about  it, 
mama  having  arranged  it  with  them  before  we  left, 
and  they  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  drop  any 
hints  that  might  give  it  all  away  to  grandpa  and 
grandma. 

The  plan  is,  that  each  one  shall  take  something 
for  the  dinner, — chicken,  fruits,  pickles,  salads,  dress- 
ings of  various  kinds,  pies,  cakes,  ice-cream,  nuts, 
candies,  and  everything  else  we  could  think  of, — 
and  the  girls  at  home  could  slyly  arrange  for  all 
such  things  as  must  be  prepared  hot  from  the  range 
there  at  home.  Each  one  understands  what  his  part 
is,  to  make  the  dinner  and  the  surprise  complete  in 
every  respect.  Mama  prepares  her  part  at  Uncle 
William's,  in  the  city.  Grandpa  is  to  be  presented 
with  a  large  leather  chair,  and  grandma  with  a  case 
of   the   very  best  silver   it  is    possible  to  procure. 

How  eagerly  it  is  all  talked  over  and  over  a- 
gain,  and  how  anxiously  we  all  await  the  coming 
clay.  Paul  and  Percy,  and  all  the  other  grand-child- 
ren, get  off  in  a  room  to  themselves  and  talk  about 
how   they   are  going  to  surprise   grandpa   and   grandma. 
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"I  wonder  how  grandpa  will  look,"  says  Percy; 
"Mama  says  the  one  thing  she  wants  to  see  is  grand- 
pa's expression,    when  we   all    arrive.'1 

Percy  is  not  quite  sure  he  understands  just  what 
that  means,  but  any  way,  he  wants  to  take  it  all  in, 
and   he  can    hardly   wait   till    the   day   comes 

"I  have  an  idea  that  grandma  will  think,  when 
we  all  go  in  on  them,  that  it  is  a  big  lot  to  get 
dinner  for,"   says  Paul. 

"Yes,  and  how  surprised  she  will  be  when  she 
finds  that  we  all  have  brought  lots  of  nice  dinner 
with    us,"    remarked  Cousin  Dora. 

Some  of  the  little  cousins  do  not  fully  under- 
stand just  what  it  all  means,  but  they  know  that 
something  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  grandpa's.  And  how  their  eyes  open  up  and 
get  big  as  we  all  talk  it  over  and  over,  and  over 
again. 

The  time  is  almost  here;  everything  is  ready  for 
the  occasion.  Uncle  Laury  and  Uncle  Leonard  will 
look  after  the  conveyances  to  take  us  all  out  to  Or- 
chard View  farm  from  the  train,  and  to  take  the 
chair  and  silverware  out  also.  These  have  been  kept 
in  hiding  at  Uncle  Leonard's,  whose  home  is  now  at 
Maple  wood.  Mr.  Parrelle,  a  photographer  of  the  city, 
has  been  engaged  to  accompany  us,  and  take  the  fam- 
ily-group picture. 

Morning  is  here;  the  day  dawns  fair  and  beauti- 
ful, and  our  expectations,  as  to  the  festivities  of  the 
day,    could    hardly  be  any   higher   than   they  are. 
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We  all  take  the  early  morning  train  for  Maple- 
wood,  and  soon  we  are  on  our  way,  a  happier  com- 
pany of  people  not  to  be  found  anywhere,  search  the 
country  over.  Still  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  it 
all  for  Paul,  and  Percy,  and  mama,  and  myself,  for 
this  is  to  be  the  closing  scene  of  our  long,  and,  in 
every  way,  most  delightful  stay  with  grandpa  and 
grandma  at  the  old  home  on  the  farm.  For  we  are 
to  leave  for  our  own  home, — "Rest  Among  the  Hills," 
— immediately   after  the   surprise. 

We  arrive  at  Maplewood.  The  conveyances  are 
in  readiness,  and  waiting  to  take  us  all  out  to  Orchard 
View.  Grandpa  and  grandma  have  no  hint  of  any- 
thing at  all  about  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  country  drive 
from  Maplewood  to  Orchard  View,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  certainly  enjoy  it  very  mnch.  The 
chair  and  silverware,  dinner,  and  other  things,  are 
to    be    brousrht   out   a  little  later. 


XXI 

The  Birthday  Surpise. 

Nearing  the  old  home,  grandpa  and  grandma 
see  us  coming,  and  then  we  all  begin  singing  that 
old  favorite  of  ours  whenever  at  the  old  home,  Or- 
chard View, — "Home,   sweet  home." 

Grandpa,  grandma,  the  girls  and  Uncle  Laury, — 
all  come  running  out  to  meet  us.  Surprised!  did  you 
say  ?  That  does  not  Half  express  it.  Even  old  Uncle 
Jim  is  so  surprised  that  he  hardly  knows  his  name. 
He  has  thrown  the  spade  down  in  the  garden,  and 
is  running  around  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and 
some  okra  for  dinner  in  the  other,  stepping  high  in 
the  air,  and  dancing  about  like  a  playful  sun-beam 
reflected  from  a  tub  of  agitated  water.  And  another 
colored  man  is  on  the  scene, — Uncle  Jim's  nephew 
from  the  far  South.  He  is  standing  in  Uncle  Jim's 
cottage  door,  hands  in  pockets  and  mouth  wide  open, 
wondering  what  is  taking  place.  He  had  come  while 
we  were  in  the  city,  having  learned  of  Uncle  Jim's 
location  through  a  colored  minister,  who  had  been 
Uncle  Jim's  pastor,  and  who  had  learned  all  about 
the   ex-slave's  life.     This   nephew   chanced    to   meet   the 
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colored  minister,  and,  on  becoming  well  acquainted  and 
intimate  with  him,  had  learned  of  his  uncle's  location 
here  at  Orchard  View  farm,  near  Maplewood,  Ken- 
tucky, and  so  had  come  to  pay  him  a  visit.  This 
nephew  is  the  only  known  living-  relative  Uncle  Jim 
has,  and    he    bears    his    uncle's   name, — Jim. 

"Get  out  and  come  in,'1  says  grandma,  "how  are 
you    all,    any   way?" 

Of  course  we  will  get  out  and  go  in.  They  do 
not  understand  what  it  all  means,  but  their  suspicions 
are  being  aroused;  they  know  that  our  coming  all 
together  in  this  way  had  been  planned,  and  they  re- 
member, too,  that  this  is  grandpa's  birthday,  and  that 
within   a   day   or   two's   time    is   grandma's  birthday. 

We  sit,  some  of  us,  and  walk  around,  the  rest 
of  us,  and  keep  an  eye  on  grandpa  and  grandma, 
all  of  us.  We  want  to  see  their  "expression,"  as 
Percy  calls  it.  Grandma  doesn't  wait  long;  she  be- 
gins to  think  of  dinner  for  so  large  a  company, 
and  not  a  thing  prepared,  so  far  as  she  knows! 
Auntie  May  Belle  and  Auntie  Joy  know  a  little  more 
about  it,  however.  Presently  grandma  says  something 
about  getting  dinner,  but  she  is  persuaded,  and  final- 
ly   prevailed   on,   to   wait    a    little    while. 

After  a  while  we  all  become  seated,  and  the  sur- 
prise and  excitement  attending  our  unexpected  arrival 
quiets  down  somewhat,  and  we  enjoy  a  pleasant  con- 
versation   with    reference  to   our  reunion  again   so  soon 
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at  the  old  home.  When  all  here  together  before,  we 
did  not  expact  to  be  so  fortunate  and  happy  as  to 
enjov  another  family  reunion  so  soon  as  this.  And 
then,  too,  the  object  of  our  coming  together  on  this 
occasion,  is  so  genuinely  pleasing, — it  is  for  grand- 
pa and  grandma  that  we  are  here, — to  celebrate  their 
birthday  anniversary.  And  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  been  situated  so  that  we  could  give  them  a 
birthday    surprise. 

Listen!  Open  the  door!  Uncle  Jim  out  in  his 
cottage  is  picking  his  old  banjo.  Now  he  begins. 
It  is,  ''My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  Did  you  ever  hear 
such  grand  singing  in  your  life  before?  No  one  else 
can  sing  quite  like  Uncle  Jim.  We  all  hurry  out  of 
doors,  where  we  can  hear  it  better.  Uncle  Jim's 
nephew  is  singing  also,  and  he  is  almost  as  good  a 
singer  as    his    uncle.     On,    and  on  they  go: 

"It  is  summah  and  de  darkies  am  gay." 

We  cannot  resist  longer,  but  as  if  seized  with  a 
sudden  spell  of  some  kind,  we  all  break  forth  into 
song,  here  on  this  love-spot  of  all  the  earth,  and  how 
we  all, — grandpa,  grandma,  grand-children,  and  all, — 
how  we  do  sing  with  a  vim  that  must  come  of  itself, 
that  patriotic  song  which  is  an  inspiration  to  every 
true    Kentuckian, — "My    Old   Kentucky  Home." 

Scarcely  had  we  resumed  our  seats  once  more  in 
the  house  before  we  are  interrupted  again.  Here 
comes  the    wagon    bringing   the     things.      It   is   driven 
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up  to  the  gate.  Grandpa,  supposing  it  must  be  some 
neighbor  who  wishes  to  speak  to  him,  excuses  him- 
self, and  goes  out  to  the  gate.  He  sees  the  chair 
and  the  many  baskets,  and  now  for  the  first  time,  it 
fully  dawns  upon  him  what  is  taking  place!  He  can 
not  suppress  his  feelings  of  emotion  any  longer,  but 
breaks  down  completely, — it  is  the  love  of  children 
and  grand-children;  nothing  else  could  have  done  it. 
And  grandpa  takes  his  baby  grand-child,  toddling  along 
at  his  feet,  up  in  his  arms,  and  comes  back  into  the 
house,  while    we    look   after   the  chair  and  other  things. 

When  grandma  is  informed,  the  tears  begin  to 
well  up  in  her  eyes  also,  and  Uncle  Jim,  who  is  as- 
sisting us  in  unloading  the  things,  himself  overjoyed, 
remarks,  as  he  sees  grandpa  and  grandma  through  the 
open  door,  "Marse  Henry  an  1  Miss  'Lizabeth  is 
mighty   happy   today." 

And  then,  for  very  joy,  the  whole  company  have 
a  little  season  of  mingling  of  sentiments  and  emotions 
together,  such  as  only  a  loving  family  may  enjoy. 
It   is   truly  a   sweet   and    precious   moment! 

Kind  readers,  have  you  ever  given  the  "old  folks  at 
home"  a  surprise  like  this?  If  not,  do  so,  and  do 
it  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity.  It  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand times  the  trouble.  It  will  make  the  burdens  of 
advancing  age  just  a  little  lighter  for  them,  and  tune 
your  own  hearts  to  sing  constantly,  as  you  should,  of 
the    "old   folks  at   home," 

The  noon  hour  is  here.  Auntie  Mae  Belle  and 
Auntie  Joy,   and,    in  fact,    all  the  aunties,  and   some  of 
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the  uncles,  too,  have  been  busily  engaged  preparing 
and  arranging  the  dining-room,  the  table,  the  decor- 
ations, and  everything  else  necessary  to  the  fast  ap- 
proaching feast.  Flowers,  vines,  flags  and  bunting 
are  elaborately  used  in  the  decorations.  A  recent 
picture  of  grandpa  and  grandma,  which  had  been  en- 
larged and  framed,  is  given  the  most  conspicuous 
place  on  the  wall.  Bobby  sings  merrily  all  the  time, 
and  Mickey  quietly  chirps  and  chatters  her  assent  to 
it   all. 

The  table,  extending  clear  across  the  dining-room, 
spread  with  linen  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  sup- 
ports a  sumptuous  feast  of  good  things  to  eat,  sel- 
dom surpassed,  and  rarely  equaled.  The  large  birth- 
day cake,  prepared  by  mama  at  Uncle  William's,  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  honor  in  the  center  of  the  table. 
Meats,  salads,  vegetables,  jellies,  preserves,  fruits, 
nuts,  cake,  ice-cream, — almost  everything  that  one  can 
think  of,  here  on  the  table.  With  the  arrangement 
of  the  dining-room,  table,  decorations  and  all,  ex- 
quisite and  tasteful,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
delicious  viands  of  unusual  variety  and  quality,  the 
whole  scene  is  worthy  of  those  of  the  most  fastid- 
ious and  refined  tastes.  And  here  we  feast  on  the 
good  things,  taking  our  time,  (for  there  is  no  reason 
to  hurry,)  and  listening,  the  rest  of  us,  to  the  uncles 
and  aunties  tell  stories  of  how  they  used  to  do  when 
children  at  home.  And  grandpa  and  grandma,  while 
they   have    not  yet   fully   recovered     from      the  effects 
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of  the  surprise,  heartily  join  in  the  conversation, 
telling-  many  things  which  the  uncles  and  aunties  had 
forgotten,  they  having  occured  when  they  were 
small   children. 

After  dinner,  we  all  repair  to  the  parlor,  and 
then,  gradually,  after  the  presents  have  been  care- 
fully inspected  by  all,  and  after  we  have  enjoyed  a 
little  music  on  the  piano,  we  scatter  about,  through- 
out the  large  old  Southern  home,  and  occupy  our 
time  talking  over  the  good  old  days  at  Orchard 
View  home.  Poor  grandpa  and  grandma!  They  fre- 
quently have  to  stop  and  think  in  order,  fully  to 
realize  what  has  taken  place.  They  knew  we  all 
loved  them,  but  now  the  fact  is  brought  home  to  them 
as  never  before,  and  they  rejoice  as  only  those  with 
parental   emotions    can    rejoice. 

Grandpa  looks  well,  and  is  very  active  for  a  man 
of  his  age.  And  his  abiding  smile  will  not  wear  a- 
way  with  time.  He  is  one  of  the  best-hearted  men 
in    the    world,   and   everybody  thinks  well  of  him. 

Grandma  also  looks  well,  and  young,  too,  for  one 
who  has  seen  so  many  winters,  and  reared  so  large 
a  family.  The  pink  in  her  cheeks  beautifully  blends 
with  her  silvery  white  hair,  coiled  in  abundance  high 
upon  her  head.  She  wears  a  rich,  black  silk,  with 
a  bit  of  pretty  lace  about  the  neck.  She  is  well 
preserved,  and  presents  the  queenly  appearance  of  the 
truest   nobility    of    earth. 
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But  the  afternoon  is  wearing"  away,  and  we  must 
call  the  grandchildren  and  arrange  for  the  family 
group  picture.  Paul  and  Percy  had  started  out  to 
visit  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
where  we  had  so  often  rambled,  gathered  flowers, 
climbed  the  trees,  chased  the  rabbits,  waded  in  the 
branches,  swam  in  the  swimming  holes,  listened  to 
the  birds  sing,  and  the  winds  blow;  but  their  hearts 
failed    them. 

"We  just  could  not  stand  it  to  see  all  these 
places  where  we  had  so  much  fun,  knowing  that  we 
had  to  leave  it  all  so  soon,  and  go  away,  not  to  come 
back  any  more    for    a    long,    long   time,1'  said  Percy. 

"We  just  felt  like  crying,  we  felt  so  lonesome. 
Papa,    can't    we   get   a    farm  to  live  on?"  asked  Paul. 

"We  shall  live  on  a  farm  some  time,  my  boys, 
for  that  is  the  finest  and  best  place  in  the  world  to 
live,  and,  with  you,  I  long  for  a  home  close  to  Na- 
ture's  bosom,1'    replied   I. 

"I  long  for  shadowy  founts,  where  the  birds 
Twitter  and  chirp  at  noon  from  every  tree; 
I  long  for  blossomed  leaves  and  lowing  herds; 
And  Nature  s  voices  say  in  mystic  words, 
'The  green  fields  wait  for  thee.' 

"These  dreams  of  summer  come  to  bid  me  find 
The  forest  s  shade,  the  wild  bird's  melody, 
While  summer's  rosy  wreaths  for  me  are  twined, 
While  summer's  fragrance  lingers  on  the  wind, 
And   green  fields  wait  for  me." 
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"But  come,"  said  I,  "we  must  all  assemble  now 
on  the  large  front  porch  and  lawn,  that  the  family 
group    picture   may    be    taken." 

As  already  stated,  the  front  end  of  the  house  is 
all  covered  with  a  mesh-work  of  Crimson  Ramblers. 
Twining  around  and  about  the  porch  are  other  plants, 
and  vines,  and  bushes  of  various  kinds.  The  hanging- 
baskets  and  canoes,  suspended  under  the  porch,  are 
tilled  with  flowers  and  luxuriant  trailing  vines  and 
mosses,  and  beds  and  mounds  of  flowers  of  many 
varieties,  colors  and  shapes,  fill  all  the  front  and  side 
yard,  like  heaping  banks  of  Nature's  wealth  of  rarest 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Here,  some  of  the  party  on 
the  porch,  and  others  on  the  lawn,  all  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  excellent  taste  of  Mr.  Parrelle,  we  pose 
for  the  picture.  Grandpa  and  grandma,  beautiful  and 
noble,  are  in  a  position,  surrounded  on  both  sides, 
and  in  the  rear,  by  their  loving  children  and  grand- 
children. The  position  could  be  no  better,  and  the 
picture   should  be   an   excellent   one. 

But  the  day  is  done.  The  birthday  surprise  party 
serves  as  a  fitting  climax,  and  closing  scene,  of  our 
long  and  pleasant  stay  on  the  farm.  The  happy  com- 
pany begins  to  disperse,  and  by  sun-down  the  sur- 
prise birthday  party  at  Orchard  View  home,  becomes 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  matter  of  the  very  best 
kind  of  family  history.  And  as  the  sun  is  sinking 
behind  the  western  horizon,  we  bid  them  all  good-bye, 
wishing   grandpa    and  grandma    many,    many    happy  re- 
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turns  of  the  day,  and  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
and  regret,  biding  adieu  to  the  old  farm  with  its 
many  scenes  we  have  learned  to  know  and  love  so 
well, — grand,  good  old  home, — Orchard  View  on  the 
farm,  we  depart  for  our  own  little  home, — "Rest  A- 
mong  the  Hills," — on  down  in  the  grand  old  state 
of   Kentucky. 


XXII 

The  Demise  of  Uncle  Jim. 

Since  writing  this  book,  poor  old  Uncle  Jim  has 
fallen  asleep,  and  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  A 
short  time  before  he  expired,  he  said  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  us  all, — that  it  would  be  his  last  words  to  us 
in  this  world.  Knowing  that  his  time  was  not  long 
for  this  world,  we  all  had  once  more  met  at  the  old 
home.  We  crowded  around  his  bed,  his  nephew  be- 
ing  present,    also. 

He  summoned  all  his  strength,  and  then  began  to 
deliver  to  us  his  farewell  message:  "I'se  gwin  to  de- 
part to  be  wid  de  Lawd.  You  has  always  been  kind 
to  me,  Marse  Henry.  You  and  Miss  "Lizabeth  has 
been  for  dese  forty  years,  my  best  earthly  friends, 
and  I  feels  mighty  lonesome  to  leab  you  all.  But  I'se 
done  got   all    'rangements    made   to  go." 

And  then,  as  I  have  heard  said  of  other  colored 
persons  when  passing  into  the  other  world,  he  pro- 
ceeded: "I  sees  de  sweet  chariot  comin'  up  dar,  fer 
to  carry  me  home.  In  my  box,  on  de  mantel  dar, 
you  will  fine  my  las'  will  and  tes'ment.  I  has  done 
'membered    you    all    in    it.     How   much   I    lub  you   all. 
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no  mortal  tongue  can  tell.  But  I  must  say  good-bye; 
my  breast  is  gettin'  much  heavy,  and  my  bref  is  leab- 
in*  me,  and  I  can't  see  you  no  moh  in  dis  world; 
good-bye  Marse  Henry,  good-bye  Miss  'Lizabeth; 
good-bjve   my   dear   chilluns, — good-bye,    good-bye." 

And  with  this  he  seems  to  open  his  eyes  on  the 
scenes  of  another  world.  His  trembling  lips  move, 
and  leaning  over  him,  we  hear  him  lisp,  "Mudder, 
mudder;  good-bye  Marse  Henry;  you's  been  kind  to  me." 
Reviving  a  little,  as  it  seems,  he  begins  trying  to 
smg:  "Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  Comin'  for  to  carry 
me   home."" 

Moving,  as  if  trying  to  mount  the  chariot,  he 
makes  a  great  effort,  but  seems  to  fail.  And  then 
again,  his  face  lighting  up  as  with  a  heavenly  smile, 
he  speaks  as  if  to  the  angel  that  has  come  to  take 
him  home;  ""Lead  me  into  de  greener  pastures,  and  be- 
side de  more  quiet  waters, — in  de  valley  of  de  shadow 
of  death." 

His  nephew  had  been  reading  to  him  the  Twenty- 
third  division  of  the  Psalms.  Then  reaching  up,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  grasping  hold  on  something,  he  con- 
tinues: "Lower,  still  lower;  jest  a  le-e-t-le  lower; 
Swing  low,  sweet  chariot;  Comin'  for  to  carry  me 
home."  And  then,  with  a  last  good-bye,  he  closes  his 
eyes  to  the  scenes  of  this  world,  and  his  tired  spirit 
mounts  the  chariot,  "conqueror  through  Him  that 
loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us,"  and  Uncle  Jim 
is   off    for  that   better  Land. 
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His  funeral  services  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
kind.  Floral  designs  are  heaped  in  a  huge  floral 
bank  over  his  elegant  casket.  White  people,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  own  race,  for  miles  and  miles  around, 
attend  the  funeral  services.  The  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  high  and  the  low,  all  are  here,  for  every  body 
loved   old   Uncle   Jim. 

After  the  funeral  exercises,  in  which  both  white 
men  and  black  men  paid  tributes  of  respect,  the 
mortal  remains  of  poor  old  Uncle  Jim  are  borne  to 
their  last  resting  place,  to  await,  with  that  great, 
silent   throng,    the   cill    o:   the  last  day. 

On  examining  his  "last  will  and  tes'ment,"  as  he 
called  it,  we  found  that,  as  he  had  said,  he  had  re- 
membered us  all.  It  was  written  in  his  own  hand, 
for  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  will  would  have  stood  the  test  in  any  court 
in  the  land,  so  simple,  and  to  the  point,  in  every 
respect,    was  it. 

To  Paul  and  Percy  he  had  given  his  banjo,  using 
these  words: 

"To  my  little  friends  and  happy  chilluns, 
Paul  and  Percy, — de  Lawd  bless  dem 
#  bof, — I  do  now  gib  and  Bequeef  to  dem 
my  faithful  ole  banjo,  more  den  a  hun- 
dred years  ole,  so  help  me,  and  bless 
me    forever,    Amen!" 

In  a  brief  codicil  attached,  we  have  an  example 
of    the    thoroughness    which   was   always     a     prominent 
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characteristic  of   his,  in  every  thing'  he  did.     Here  is  the 
codicil: 

"I  also  gibs  to  clese  deah  boys,  Paul 
and  Percy,  de  strings  and  other  fixins  for 
de  banjo,  what  I  may  hab  when  I  leabs 
dis  world,  and  wid  dis  I  close.  De 
Lawd    bless   me.    Amen! 

Uncle   Jim    Gordon, 
Marse  Henry's  Ex-slave. 

" County, 

Maplegrove,  Ky.  March  12,  1909." 

The  will  proper  was  dated  February  30,  1909,  and 
both  will  and  codicil  signed  "Uncle  Jim  Gordon, 
Marse   Henry's  Ex-slave." 

On  the  monument  which  marks  his  resting  place 
in    the   Shady  Grove   Cemetery,    are  these  words; 

"Uncle  Jim  Gordon,  Marse  Henry's  Ex-slave; 

Born  in  Culpepper  County,  Virginia, 

March  21,  1840; 

Died  July  7,  1909. 

Loved  and  respected  by  all  in  life; 

Honored  by  all  in  death. 

"Some  day  I'll  be  v.  id  m udder, 
And  wid  de  angels  sing, 
And  be  her  leetle  chile  agin, — 
For  mudder  kissed  me  den!" 

Uncle  Jim  is  greatly  missed  at  the  old  farm. 
However,  "young  Jim,"  as  we  all  call  him,  Uncle 
Jim's   nephew,    has  taken  his  good    uncle's    place,    and, 
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I  must  say,  though  of  course  not  an  ex-slave,  he  is 
one  of  the  best  servants  of  the  South,  and  in  almost 
every  respect,  he  is  his  good  old  faithful  uncle  over 
again,  and  we  all  think  a  great  deal  of  "Young  Jim." 
He  is  also  an  excellent  musician,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  he  spends  much  of  his  spare  time  with 
his  banjo,  sitting  outside  the  little  cottage  door,  sing- 
ing   and    playing   his  uncle's  song: 

''Some  day  I'll  be  wid  mudder, 
And  wid  de  angels  sing, 
And  be  her  leetle  chile  agin, — 
For  mudder  kissed  me  den. 

'"I  heah  de  angels  singin', — 
My  mudder  joinin    in. 
As  in  de  Southland  ringin', — 
My  mudder  kissed  me  den! 

"I  lubs  my  marse  and  missus,  - 
Dey's  mighty  good,  but  when 
I  think  of  mudder's  kisses. — 
Oh!  mudder  kissed  me  den!"' 

— Chorus  — 

"My  mudder's  chile,  not  ole  and  poah, — 
My  mudder  kissed  me  den; 
I  wants  to  be  her  chile  agin, 
For  mudder  kissed  me  den!" 
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